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Tlirouffhoiit the :2flth century, and particularly in Ihe last 
decades the Nesro rwpulaUon of the- Liiited Slates has I^n tSradi y 
moving from rural areas tourhaii, from South to >lorth , 

Li :SiO, 2.G million Negroes lived iii Ameriwn c»liei^..i ^ifjnn 
ihe nationis Negro impulation of 9.S million. Today, about la imllion 
Ncsto Amcricaiis live in metropolitan areas, or G9 percent of the 
Wulation of -21.5 million. In 1910, S00,090 Aegro^G percent^lived 
LLide the Soutli. Now. almost 10 million, about percent, live in the 



These sliifts in population have resultwl from three basic trends. 

^ V rapid increase in tlie rfxc of tlic X<^o poiiUiation. 

• A continuous flow of Negroes from Southern nirsil are.^, partly 
to large cities in the South, but primarily to large cities m the 

• An increi^ing concentration of those Negroes in large metropolitan 
areas witliiiT racially segregated neighborlioods. 

Taken together, these trends have producexl large and constantly 
«Towing concentrations of Negro population within bi^ cities in all 
parts of the nation. Because most major civil disorders of recent years 
occurred in all-Negro neighborlioods, we have examined the causes or 
this concentration. 



THE GKGWTII IL\TE OF THE XEGRO POPri-lTIOX 

During the first lialf of this century, tlie white population of the 
I'liited Stales grew at a slightly faster rate tliaii the Negro populatmn. 
Because fertility rales * among Negro women were more than offset 

JTlie-rerIjIHy is tte nambtr live WrlLs per year i*cr 1.000 troinen age 13 44 

in ilje jrroui* conceracl. 

( 3 ) 
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Lt rates aui< • au*l I »y iarfre-scali* iinYu^i^r3.tVy>Ji of v\ 

from Eurojie, tLe ]iroi«j(rtion of Xe^oes in the Cf»mitry cle**liiied fr^ m 
12 percent in 19 !•> iO percent in 194<<. 

I5v tlie end of T\Vir3d War II— ar.d mcn^ngh tlien— liiaj’ *r 

ad\-an«'es in riiedk-iiie and rneilical care, together with tlie incrKJsjnjr 
vouUi of the Xe«ir«» population resuitinsj from Liprljer fertility r;it«.*?^ 
ca.E?ed death rates auirtntj Xe^oes to lali niUi*!i faster than anj'^is 
whites. TJiis is sho vn in the following lahle: 
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In addition, white immigration from outside the United Stat^ 
dropped dramatica Ij after striiigent rcEtriclions were adopted m 
the 1920'S. 



TotcT. 












2C-jcar period: (aiilfon.) 

1001-20 "*2 

1921-10 





Tlius,hy mid-centur'. both factors which previoush- had offset higher 
fertility rates anions Xesro women no longer were in etfcct. 

Whiic Negro feiriility rates, after rising mpidly to 1957, have 
declined sharply in t'.ie past decade, white fertility rates liave dropped 
even more, leaving Xs^o rates much higher in comi>arison. 
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The result is that Xegro population is now growing significanth- 
faster than wliitc population. From 1940 to I960, the white population 
rose 34.0 percent, bi t- the Xegro population rose 46.6 percent. From 
I960 to 1966, the wi ite population grew 7.4 percent: whereas Xegro 
population jumped 14.4 percent, almo^ tivice as much. 

Consequently, the proportion of Xegroes in the tolal population 
lias risen from 10.0 percent in 1950, to 10.5 jierccnt in I960, and 11.1 
percent in 1966.- 

In 1950, at least o:ie of every ten Americans was Xegro: in 1966, one 
of nine. If this treii J continues, one of every eiglit Americans will be 
Xegro by 1972. 

Another coiLsequaice of higher birtli rates among Xe^oes is that 
tJie Xegro population is considerably younger than the wliite popula- 
tion. In 1966, the risdian age among wliites was 29.1 years, as com- 



- The^ proportions nre undoubtedly too low because the Census Bureau has consistently 
undercounted the num^r Xi^roes in the by as much as 10 percent. 




I »:iml tf* ’liA tnu’ Xht ujf :*X ppivien! of the white j*« ijtiiJal ion 
\raf; umh-r I'' yeav< of :i"e, ***-iu[»ared ivilli 45 pem'nt fur Xt^rr«a^. 
Ahoiit o]]i* of every >ix fliildteji mitler live and <me of every <ix new 
! <ihit*s are Xegro. 

X^rcHwhite fertility rates Ijtear an interestinir relatict 3 i«hip k» edu- 
•■jiiirtjial experience, Xe^o women vritJi low levels of edncation have 
iii»are ch!!drt*n than %vhiie women witli similar Fdn<»liii^, while Xejjro 
wvijjien with fr*nr years or inore of college education have fewer chil- 
dren than white women similarly educate<l. The folloiving talde ilhu^- 
trtites this: 



^k'lzislier cf evtr 
a3 Tvmtn Cmanie d or smaBnied) 
3 SS 9337 £ 2 i 5 tId.£vS&sti€d 
efj3c£!lan ^zsed cn IBSO censiis} 
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This suggests lliat the dilfcrence between Xegi-o and white fertility 
rates may decline in tlje future if X«^o educational attainment com- 
pares more closeh* witli tliat of wliites, and if a rising proportion of 
members of botli groups complete college. 

THE MIGK.VTIOX OF XEGUoES FR<Ot TUESOtTm 

r//c Megmimlc of Tlun Migration 

In 1910. 91 percent of tlie nations 9.S million Xegroes lived in the 
Sout-li- Twenty-seven percent of American Negroes lived in cities of 
2AW persons or more, as compared to 48 percent of the nation's wliite 
population. 

By 19GG. the Xegro population liad increased to 21.5 million, and 
two .<ignilicant geograpliic shifis had taken place. The proportion of 
Xegroes living in the South had dixipped to 55 percent and about 69 
[sercent of all Xegroes lived in metrox>oIitan arests compared to 64: 
[jereent for whites. Wliile- the tofail Xegro population more than dou- 
bled from 1910 to 1966, the number living in cities rose five-fold ffrom 
2.6 million to 14L8 million) and the number outside the South rose 
eleven-fold (from S?0,000 to 9.7 million}. 

X’egro migKition from the. South began after the Civil War. By the 
turn of the centun*, sizable. Xegro populations lived in many large 
Xorthem cities — Philadelphia, for example, had 63,400 Xegro resi- 
dc'iifs ill 1900. The movement of Xegroes out of the rural Soiitli accel- 
erated during World War I, wlien floods and boll weevils Iiurt farming 
in the South, and tlie industrial demands of the war created thousands 
of new jobs for un.«=killed workers in the Xorth. After the war, the 
sliift to mechanized forming spurred the continuing mov'ement of 
Xegi-oes from rural Southern areas. 

The Depression slowed this migratory flow, but World War U set 
it in motion again. ^lorc recently, continuing meclianization of agri- 
ciiltiire and the e.xpansion of industrial employment in Xorthem and 
Western cities have served to .su-stain the movement of Xegroes out of 
the South, although at a slightly lower rate. 
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From il*f»0 to 1SG3, aiiAual Xe^o oiit-mijri'ation actualh* dropped to 
7S,(H»0 but then roi« to over 125XMM.I from H)G‘j to 196G. 

Imjioridmt Charmt^rhUc^ of ilm Migmllon 

It is useful to recall that e%'eii the latest scale of Xe^o iiii^ratiou is 
relatively small when comjjared to tlie (xirlier waves of Eiiropciin iin- 
iniOTants. A total of S.S miliion immi/^nts eiiiered the T'nitexl J^tates 
between 1001 and 1011, and another 5.7 million arrived durin^^ the 
followin«: decade. Even during the years from lOGO throngli 19GG, the 
1.S million immigrants from abroad va.«fly outnumbered the G13/MKI 
j^c^roLB who departed the South. In lhe.<e. same six years, California 
alone, gained over 1.5 million new residents from internal shifts of 
-Vmerican population. 

Three major roiiies of Xegro migration from the South have devel- 
o]>ed. Oi!e ruiLS north along the Atlantic Seaboard, toward Boston, 
another north from 3Iississii>pi toward Ciiicago, and the third we.‘d 
from Te.xiLS and Loui.«iiana toward California. Between 1955 and 19(Ml, 
50 percent of the nonwhite migrants to the Xew York metropolitan area 
came from Xorth Carolina, South Carolina, Alrginia, Georgia^ and 
Alabama : Xorth Carolina alone supplied 20 percent of all Xew York s 
nonwhite immigrants. During the same x^eriod, almo.=:t GO percent of the 
nomvhito migrants to Chicago came from AILsslssijjj^i, Tennessee, 
ArkaiLsas, Alabama, and Louisiana ; Mlssi.«sij>x)i accounted for almost 
one-third- During the.se years, three-fourtlis of the nonwliite migrants 
to Los Angeles came from TWa.«:, Louisiana, !Missi.ssi|>x)i, Arkamsas, 
and Alabama. 

Tlie flow of Xegroes from the South has cammed the Xegro })opulation 
to grow more rapidly in the Xorth and AVest, as indicated below. 
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A.S a result, although a much higher proportion of Xegros still reside 
in the South, the distribution of Xegros throughout tlie United States 
is beginning to approximate that of whites, as the following tallies 
.show. 



FO^L%T CiSiUtijr^cTa cf jei fzr^ixma er e£E£!3-:ssi. :ss?, a*.d isss 



Kcfrs Hiile 

£K3 iSSO i95S mo 1950 1S65 



Ua2e4S:2les 100 130 130 130 130 100 

Soctt SB £0 H 27 27 28 

nM*™ - 28 •» 37 £3 55 S 

KaOheisl.. 13 IS 17 28 25 26 

«Bi2iced3l 35 38 20 21 30 S 

Wea. 4 £ S 24 IS 17 



KE5SDES AS A PSCDITASE Cf THE TOTAL FCPO.AT30.T II1T3E CmiED STATES AKD EACH EEG30.T. ISO, ISO. 
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Xc^roe.s ill ilie Xorlli and Wei=l are now *io iiuireroiu? that iialural 
iiicrtiiLse rather than mi«fration provide.s tlie greater jiart of Xc^o 
]7opiilation ^aiits there. .Vnd even ihoii"li Xe^ro iiiigraiion has risen 
stesidily, it coinpri.ses a eoiL<tanily dedinin^ proportion of Xe^o 
growtii in ihe.se re^ons. 

Prrcfntagt OJ total ji,orth and iiV-jf? AV giro gain innnigration 
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In other worths, we have reached the point where the Xe^ro populations 
of ilie Xortli and We.^! will eontiiiue to expand siiniiticantly even if 
migration from tiie ^^oiiih drop.ssuhstanlialIy. 

Fnlure Migralwn 

I^e.'^pi*c accclemtiiig Xc^ro ini^rr^ition from the South, the Xegro 
population there has coni iiiiied to rise. 
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Xor is it likely to halt. Xegro birth rates in the South, as elsewhere, 
have, fallen sharply since H)v7, but so far, this decline has been offset 
by the ri.siiig Xc^o population base remaining in the Soutli. From 
1950 to 1960, Southern Xegro biiilis generated an average net increase 
of 251,000 per year, and from 1960 to 1966, an almost identical 188,000 
per year. Even if Xegro birtli rates continue to fall, they are likely to 
remain higli enough to ipport .dgiiilicant migration to other regions 
for ,‘?ome time fo come. 
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Xc«TO ill tLe is h2*tAuin^ in'TCii?3i2<*‘I%* 

^ 1 -^* ijiiilit^n J^jtLeni rumi Xegroa?:ln 
* .' I*Mt tiiis dsjclinc ijai) i*^f»ji simt^ iJjaii ©flict Lv iii- 

rlie urban pojjulation. A rising pr«i^itic,n ©f iuicr-re<n©nal 

jfr©m one cltr to an©tfcer. 
t rom pM > ro niMi A<^o pwpulaticn in rJiC Soutli uras far foelow 

ils I nt the aimiiai a% cragc miction of Xesrroes fr^m ihs f^jutb 

fa*:te dwnon^mic thnt X^o mismthn from ilie ?©utln 
wjj 2 . ji La.s moved at an aixelewtin^ rate for the past C9 vear^ trili 
«>miiine, uni^^s ewnomic conditions clian^e dramaticallv in either the 
Xr»rth and West. *I1iis conclusion is reinforce bj tlie fact 



z _ w x-> » jiicdi CAjKinea 

^3' niisraiion of !..■» million, the oJJaer 16 
boutJaem states to^etlicr Ijad a net loss bv misratiosi of 1.4^ nsillion 
ivJiiies, 



THE COXCEXTRATIOX OF XECCO POPrUATIOX IX n.\HGB CITIES 

TV/i/’re Isiegro Urhanizailoji Ha^ Occurred 

Statistically, the Xegro population in America has become more 
urbaiii^, and more metropolitan, the white population. Accord- 

mg to Ura^ Bureau estimates, almost 70 percent of all Xegroes in 
19UG ii^ in metropolitan areas, compared to 64 percent of ali'whiles. 
^ the South, more than half the Xegro population now lives in cities. 
J,t,iir^L !^6gro6S oiitnunibBr iirl>iiii ^fc^roES in only ^our sfcitcs* Axinn- 
sa^ Mississippi, X^orth Carolina, and South Carolina. 

Basic data concerning X^ro urbanization trends, presented in tabl^ 
at the conclusion of this chapter, indicate that : 

• Almost all Xegro population growth is occurring within metro- 
politan areas, primarily within central citie.s. From 19-50 to 
1966, the U-S, Xegro population rose 6.5 million. Oi^r 9$ per- 
c^nt of that increase took place in metropolitan areas — SO per- 
^iit within central cities, IS percent in the urban frins^e. 

The majority of white population growth is occurriiuj in 
suburban portions of metropolitan nrea.i^ From 19-59 to i9G6, 
77.8 percent of the white population increase of 35.6 million 
took place in the suburbs. Central cities received only 2.5 percent 
, total white increase. Since 1960, white, ccntral-cifcv popula- 
f ion has actually declined by 1.3 million. ‘ * 

• a lesult, central cities^ are steadily* becoming more heavilv 
Xegro, while the urban fringes around them remain almost en- 
tirely wWte. Tlie proportion of Xegroes in all central cities rose 
-steadily from 12 percent in 1950, to 17 percent in I960, to 20 
j;»ercent in 1966. Meanwhile, metropolitan arcii.s outside of central 
cities remained 95 percent wliite fi’om 1950 to 1960. and became 
96 percent white by 1966. 




• iL* 5Tr-iJ’vin«_ fa>^ir*r, Ivnh sl»s«)3iiu*Iy and 

ndulivelv. m lla* l:ir^**r ar«?as s3j;m hi ihk* «nal!i‘r 

Fr*iijj i3;i* |ir*u2'’»r!:«'3i wf li* aju'liiti'?: hi ihs* 

tiruimi »-ii:«*s «»f an^*^ wiili coii* r>r ij:<»re 

iH*m*]it. as •‘-i.jjjjiare*! tvirli ii!'‘ |>er- 
•■vjjI ill ihi* »vijiral »* 2 i 3 es of art’as I'djiiinhjhj^ fTijiJi 

zfTtUjfidii 2 m mi:p jjjini*oi i/pr>’'-3i>. aud l:i jA-rnt’ni in the »v22Tral 

itif u:<-jiv*po3ila3i ari*as i-Mijiaiiiiiis iiiiil^r jH-r^jns, 

Till- X- »v3Jiral »* 3 *:i*s <Xc*w York. (*]ii»^«n 

P3ii!ads*l2*ljia. Ih’trxiiL Kalliiij^w. JhaiAmi. (‘!i*ve3ajid. 'a>jj5n"- 
t*jp. D.i\. Jsn 3Iihvaiik^^. and San Fnmcls*'«| iimv tvjn- 

tain oi'cr i-v«-l3j5rds of iJji* Xe^« pr)jm3:ilio3i wilside thi* Si#ni3i, 
and tine-ihinl of ik«* "Se^o t«i»ia! in Itia* Staie>- Ali diese 

cities Lave cxj^*ri3t*ii«-ed rajiid i3i*-n*aA’i? in 'Segxo j^itjinlalion 
since l9~j^K In .-ix iCLirago. llctmir, ('ieveJaud. Si. >Ii!- 

lYankee, and San FrancLsJvi), iLe proportion of Xk^ocs at !ea*^ 
doubled. lii t\vo otiiers tXew York and Los Angeles), it j^rob- 
abL' doubled. Li li^Gs. j^ven of tli^ cities are over 3C1 percent 
and one (TYa.<biiigton. J).C.) is two-thirds Xcgro. 

IFifctors CoM^'mg ^egt/giiiwn in MriroptilUtuti Anm 

TJjc early pattern of Xegro setileiiient witliin each metropolitan 
area followed tliat of imaidgrant groups, ifigranis converged on the 
older sections of tlie central city l»ecau-*« the lowest cost housing was 
iJaere, friends and relatives were likely lo be tlieie: and tlie older 
neighborhoods then often had good public transportation. 

But the later phases of Xegro settlement ajid ex[)ansion in metro- 
politan are^ diverge sharply from those typic:il of white immigrants. 
As the wMtes were_ abosrb^ by the larger SfK-icii-, many left their 
predominantly ethnic neighborhoods ancTinoved to outlying areas to 
obtairj: newer housing and better schools. Some scaitcred^ndonily^ 
over the suburban area. Others established new ethnic clui^iers in tlie 
suburbs, but even tlicse rarely contained solely members of a single 
etimic group. As a result, mo^ middie-cla.«s neighborlioc»ds — ^botlY in 
tlie suburbs and within central cities — liave no dh?! inctivc etimic char- 
acter, excejifc that they are white. 

Xowhere has the expansion of Amercjis urban Xegro population 
followed this pattern of dispersal. Thou.s;uids of Xegro families have 
attained incomes, living standards, and cultural leveis matching or 
surpassing tliose of whites who liave *bipgraded" themselves from 
distinctiveh^ ethnic neighborhoods. Yet ihost Xegro families have 
remained within predominantly X^ro neig]iboi-jiood.s, primarily be- 
cause the^' have been effectively excluded from wliite residential areis. 

Their exclusion lias been accomplislied tlirough various di.scrimina- 
tory practice^ some obvious and overt, otliers subtle and liidden. 
Delibemtc efforts are sometimes made to discourage Xegro families 
from purchasing or renting liomes in all- wliite neighborhoods. Intimi- 
dation and threats of viol^ce have ranged from tfirowing garbage on 
la 7J1S and making threatening phone ealls to buniing crosse.? in yards 
a!id even dynamiting jiroiierty. ifore often, reul esfnte agents simply 
refuse to show honieslo Xegro buyers. 
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Fwr iLi'iii. io ii:<i»ve ijil** aJl-vtliile is i:i>i 

iL:? j)>T**iiv3i-^»-a! c*lT»jrti; aii«i »r<us-Ts ^£^quir^^d- 

AiJUliPj- fonn •»! discriuii Jiaiir^n jiiji as fa^ilicant is “vrliite I35glil“ — 
iviiLdcairai fro33J, or refusal it* cjjier ricigidiorfioodb? \Tl:ere las^e niirji- 
l.»en> <r»f Xc^tck'^s are or already rcsdii^. XoiTiSai poj^ulaiion 

iumoircr caisi»s alwj>ut ifd perecnt of iLc rerfdeiiis of average 
Elates i]ei*^Wjor3jcK*jls io jsiov*? out every year beicause of in<*#anc 
tdian^cs, job Irajisfers, <bifis in 3ife-eye5c jKtt^tion or deatiis. TJjis 
X 2 om 2 al lumoi-er raic is ci'cn jjiglicr in apariment area?. “Xlie refii-sai 
of wliiies io more inio “e3iaj3jnJ^~ areas tvlieii %'aeaiieies «e<*ur lljere 
fmni nonnal luniover means tijai most vacancies a-v «i'cniua!!y oren- 
pietl L}' Xegr-oes. An inexorable sliift ionrard Iicavy Xegro ocenpant-y 
results. 

Oj 2 ce iliis liappens, ilie remaiimig whites seek to leave^ and tliis seenis 
to confirm ilje exist iig l>elicf among wliitos and complete liansforma- 
tioii of a neigkhorlioc^ is inevitable ojsce Xegroes begin to enter. Since 
ilie belief itself Ls one of the major cjiuscs of tJie tnm.sformation, it 
becomes a sclf-fuifiliing prophecy, wliidi iJiliibits the development of 
racially intcgraietl ncighixsrhoods, 

Tims, X^ro selllcmenis expand alma'^t entirely tbroigh “inaHsiire 
racial transition** at the edges of existiig all-X^ro ncigh!>orhood?, 
rather tlmii by a gradual dispersion of population tliroughout the 
metropolitan arca. 

Two important points to note about this phenomenon are that: 

• ‘Alassive transition*' requires no panic or flight b\* tlie original white 
residents of a Jieighborlaood into whidi X«groes b^n moi'iig. All 
it requires Ls the. failure or refusal of oilier wliiics to fill the vacancies 
resulting from nonnal turnover. 

* TIul=, efforts to i4op inassh'c transition by persuading present ivhite 
re.«3dcnts to remain will ultimateh* fail unless wliites outside the 
neighborliood can be persuaded to move in. 

Some residential separation of wliites and Xegroes would occur even 
without dLscriminatory ijractiees by wliites. Separation would result 
from the desires of some Xegroes to live in predominantly Xegro 
neighborhoods like many other groups, and from differences in mean- 
ingful social variables, sudi as income and educational levels, between 
many Xegroes and many ivhites. But these, factors would not lead to 
the almost complete segregation of whites and Xigroess, which lias 
developed in our metropolitan areas. 

The Exodm of 'Whitest From Central Cities 
The process of racial transition in central-city neigliborlioods lias 
been only one factor among many others causing millions of wliites 
to move oiit of central cities as tlic Xegro populations Uicre expanded, 
^yfore basic iierliaps liave l>een. tlie rising mobility and afliuenee of 
middle-class families and the more attractive living conditions — 
particularly better schools — ^in the suburbs. 

Wliatevcr the reason, the result is clear. In 1050, 45.5 million wliites 
lived in central cities. If Uiis population liad grown from 1950 to lOfiO 
ut tlie same rate as the nation's wliite population as a whole, it would 
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liaiv l<y tiiilli'Ji. il S'-lualh* t * v ^ OiU* lijii liiiHi'.'i. 

aii «»f r*> ijiilli«^n-* 

Fr<-iii !<♦ IL? wljite aitj^rs l« Im'c lm*n_cven 

Di^^re mj^L 'Wliiie i«.ij n1al><3i f*f witrai »le*‘liK«*4l Iw 

ii^lead td ri^iij^? :Z.»j unWyiii as it tr#^u!d If it Lati at t!.e sau^e 

rale as ll.s* entire ivljiie iiui>nlaih,n. In OieiDry, tLeiefore, 4J) juillkn 
»-entia! r3l:es*lijrij;|;tLi*ses3xy«aiy- 
SlalislL's f«»r a!i •vntial eilii-s as a ^^u»< understaic f!:i* ie1ali<i3idji|» 
Iji-nvivii j?<.2<32!al§a-ii and triiiie in indi^'idiaal 

eeiilrai rilic*s. The fa»*t is. liaany •dties willi reiaiirel^* feiv 
esi)j‘ne 2 :«‘*i rajdd wliile-iwjiulatk.n gr<>wtli, tlicreJy o1;*s<‘arirj^ fJa? 
sift* **( \r3iiie rjiai-jaiinati^jn iiiat ir«:,k iJaAV fjut of ciries liavin^ J»i|? 
inmascs in Xe^ro pc<j/aiaiiojj. F» >r exa!2ip3c. from iXO? U* tlie 
i*» larf^Ad cities in ilie Fiiite*! J^iates had a total Xc^io population 
ijjrrca^e of l.'y lijiiliojj, or pereenl, wliile die white population there 
tleclined 1,5 liiiliion. If \v^ lemm'c the two cities wliere the white 
|«<piijaiion ” creaiwl (Los -Viigelesand Houslon), the Jionirhite popu- 
lation in the reanainin^ ei^ht r/ose i.4r inillion: wliereas their white 
p»j*u!ation declined 2.1 niiillon. If the white populatic^i in these cities 
liad increased at o3j!v half the rale of the while populatioji in the 
I'nileti J^lates as a whale /ro 33 i iy5<^< to it wouhi hare risen Jy 
1.4- miliitm. Thns, these ei^ht t-ilies actiialiy experienced a while 
oni-iai< 3 ai!«.n of at Ikl- 1 -5,5 inilliosi, wjiile "siininsr l-I milikn 
iio3iwhites. 



7*/r»* f>t L'« -5f* »yfXd Sttjy. 



TJie rapid expansio3i of ail-Xeitro residential areas in central cities 
and lar^e-s<’ak* *.vhiTe tvithdmwal frojii Ihciii have contiiuKHl a pattern 
of residential segregation that has existed in American citie.5 for dec- 
ades. A recent rfudy* reveals that this pal tern is present to a high 
degree isi every large «-ity in Ameri^-a. The authors devised xm 3n<fi?.x 
to naeasurj* il:e degree xd nvidenlial segregxit:o3i. The index iiidii-ates 
for eaj-h ci;y the peri-entage of Xegrxxes who wxaild have to move froiii 
the. hl«»i-ks *-vhe3*e tijey iitni- live to xjtlicr hlocKs in order to |»rovide a 
perfectly proportional, I’lL^cgrregxsted distrihiitioii of popiilatioji, 
.V-cordinir *<» thxdr diidings, tlae averxige segregition index for ~Hu 
or t’lp largt*st I’liitt-I Stxxies c;tix*s v.:is Mi.2 in TJil< iiiexiiLs that 
an average of over '“*5 percent of all Xegroes would have had to change 
Ido. ks to «Tx*ale ;m inL<egregited jxiimialion distriljnrion. Snathern 
x'ities had a higher averxige index (?».(•) than ciiies in the Xortlieasr 
(79.-2), the X<ikh Ceiitml (s7,7h or t3;e West (7y.:?|, Only eight cities 
had iiniex values below 7‘>, wherexis over -”o lixul ’*ahies almve 91,7, 

The ils'irrees of residential segretuition for all 297 cities lias been 



relatively stable, aventging ?^5.2 in 1949, ^7,3 i:i 1950, and 86,2 in 19G9, 
VariatioiLs within iii«livixlual regiojLs were xnily slightly larger. How- 
ever. a rerp33t Ceiisns Biirexiu .<fudy sliows that in most of the 12 
large cities where sjsecial ceiisnses were taken in flie 33iid-196o*s, tlie 
proj>oilif>3Ls of Xegroes livjjig in neigliltorlioods of greatest Xegro 
eoncentratifin Jiad iiicrexisexl since 1960. 



*Tii^ rjtiiflntr *f trliifift?: mAy be i«r*ineirliat smaller tban the 5-5? mslHos diff<^ence between 
the^ fibres. be*^iL<e the r*f the whites in many central titles ore higher than in the 
nation as a whole, and therefore the pojmlalion would have frrown somewhat more slowly. 

^Xft^rocM in Cities, Karl and Alma Taeaber. .\ldinc Pablisbin^ Co., Chicago (10C5|- 
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Ke~i*!en!ia! more prt'valent wifli 

than for :iii%' <>il:er liijiiMrjiy jnvjiip. i!J»*hi>riimr 
Ki'«'aii>. I Ir;e3jtal*s- aii^l Mesi*'aii 31«»r<y<ver, if %'ar:e< iiiJJi* 

i>cf4T<*<:-3i •ier]lral »*iiy njal Mijoirb. i:i-arly universal jatteni •* 
I*e in ftf a^ijir^ all in'.v- 

ii>i«2j;c* Aija!%>2s t»f il* re|»rA*j^utali%'e tl^at 

\r!i]lc i3|»j»er- uijil iiji«W!p-i]j«"<. 3 j:e are far m<>re 

frojji wp 2 »iT- aj;4 uj:«l<IIe-iiM< ojie Lwj^^eliolds flian from %r3iiie 

h *»rer-33:<*o3Jie ii»i»3LspL»i3*I~. 

In «iiJ3Jijaty. t1:e r<-]j*'c*3jlraiii jj $if Xc^k>cs in central citiejs reMilt-^ 
fricijji a <v»njJ»ijjati4»]i r^f f«ir(i'e?=. of tLese forcft=, fndi as misrastion 
ami initial settlcjnean jattenL*^ in older nei^hljorhoods, are. amilar to 
tijiitse wliicli affedeii previc/iis einnic minorities. Otliers — ^particularly 
«lisiTiiiiinat:on isi cnijdojTijent and se^egatlon. in housing’ and 
s«dicKds— are a re.^jlt of ivhitc attitudes leased on race and coloFfTljese 
forces continue to sljajie the fiiture of the centra! city. 

eEC?C2T!D!J CF KISSDFS ITi £&C33 CF THE 30 L££SEST aUES, IS53, iSSO. A!tD ESUKAIS) JSSS 
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CiiAPiiiii I . — XE3rwx»v3tEXT. Fasiilt and 

DL^KavxjzATiox 

KIX'EXT EOiXCOIiC TIIEXDS 

'liie. ‘Scipro [Kipiiiatioii in mir counliy is as divcK^c in iiicome, oc- 
cup::tion, family composition, and oilier varisililes :is llie whiie com- 
munity. Xe^eriliclcss, for puqioses of analysis, three maior Xeirro 
civinoinic^-oapsciiiiheideiiiificd. ‘ ^ 

iiae firs* and smallest £troup consists of middle- and upper-income 
individuals and hoiisehohls whose educational, occupational. :ind cul- 
tural characteristics are similar to those of middle aud uiiiier-income 
wiiitc group.< 

TJie .*<*coiid and largest group contains Xegroes whose incomes are 
above the “povciiy level*- but who have not attained the educational, 
occupational, or income .status typical of ‘‘middle-class** Americans. 

The third group has very low educational, occupational, and income 
attainments and lives below the ^‘poverty leveL” 

A recent compilation of data on American 2fegroes by the Depart- 
ments of Labor and Commerce shows that : 

• “Die incomes of both Xegroes and whites have been rising rapidlv- 

• Xegro incomes still remain far below those of whites. 3fca:ro 

median family income was only oS percent of the white median in 
19fJG. ‘ 

• Although it is growing, Xegro family income is not keepinsr pace 
with wJiite family income growth? In constant 1065 dollars, 
median ncnwliite income in 19IT was §21Y4 lower than median 
wliite_ income. By 19GG, the gap had grown to $3036. 

• TJie Negro *bipper-income" group is expanding rapidly and achiev- 
ing sizeable income gains. In 196G, 28 percent of all N(^o families 
received incomes of $7000 or more, comparcjd with. 55 percent of 
white families. This was double the proportion of Negroes receiv- 
ing coinpai-ablcj incomes in 1960, and 4 times greater than the 
propoi*tion receiving such incomes in 1917. Moreover, the propor- 
tion of Negroes einplo3od in liigli-.skill, high-.status, and well- 
jrajlng jobs rose faster than comparable proportions among whites 
from 1960 to 1966. 




A'S Xe 2 fK> r ^eii. the **f the UjiYer4-3i>*«;L<ie ^»ui* 

lins s^j»v 1 s nailer, ami t jc middle i lid uj^tper inwups liave <£Jx>'.yii 
lanrer — bof li relfdi%*cly ai d a!>ra>!utcly. 
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• Alwiifc t^O'lMrds of the lo\Yej4-i3iM5nie 2 Toiii»— <ir pen^Jii of 

a’l Xcsr-aec— are making no i^isniieant oeonoinie £ 5 ams d^pjtc 
continued -cnenii i»ro<yerity. Half of ‘ Jaard-roie d^ 

vanfci«ed*'-^non? tlian two million i)en=ons— live m ccntr^-cit^\ 
nd*^hborhc-otK Recent aic^nal cciiFiises in 3Los Angeles and Cle\c- 
lan^ iiidica e that the in *omes of xiersons living m the worst skin 
areas have not risen at all during this pened, 
have declined only slightly, the projiortion of fainiaes with *ma»c 
heads has increa^d, anci housing conditions have Tiorscned e\ en 
thousrh rents have risen. . 

Thus, SetKCCu 2.« and 2i:. million poor aw 

vanta<''ed nei'dijorhoods of central citris m the United t ^ - 

only slightly mom thai 1 percent of the 
population- but thev make up about 16 to 2(1 percent of the to-al 
population' of all central cities, and a much higher proportion m cer- 
tain cities. 

T'XE5!TlX»Y3rE:a'T .\:N'D TJXEERE3IPLOr3IEXT 

TlicCrUM*<ic^mfm7kcco 

The capacitv to obtain ami hold a “good job- is the 
of participation in -^hmcrican socieiy. bteady cmploiment with . 
qL\e ccmpeiisatioii provides both purchasmg power 
It develops the capabilities, confidence, and self-est^m 
needs to be a responsible citizen and iirovides a basis for a stable famih 
life. As Daniel P. Hovnilio n has written : 



group idendty. In America wiiar you ao^ ' 

nothing is to be nothing; to ao little is to be little. The e ^ ja- 

tions are implacable and 

Por the ilfegro American ifc is alreadi^, and will continue tO 
beTthe ina-ster problem. It is the measure of white bona fides. 

It is the rreasurc of ITegro compelence, and also of the com- 

peteiw of Srican society, ifost importantly, the linkage 

between problems of employment and the 

pathologr that alllicts the ISegro 

Emnlonncnt not only controls the present foi the 

SS but, in a mist profound way, it is creating the 

future as Trell. i . - - 

For resKcrrs of disadvantaged If'igro neighborhoods, olitaiimig 
goS jobs is Virtly more dimcult than for most workers m society. For 



:ii3«I i*.<\v 3 jr( 3 <i*»r 2 *-il tlf^-a«U*ai]la_si^ .'•iirr*<iii]-'3- 
iiiir tl;i* ur3»arj |a»nr Lave i«ij<iire*l tlieir work eaj*a«‘5iies ai tl 

'lliv re~ih Lc a *v\*<-3e <»f failure” — the cnipkivij^eiat tll<- 
al}i!itic*s <»f »»iie "ejierai Ion Lm^*! iL**h? of tfje iiext. 

Xfffro T'm 

l"Keriii*3tA*ii»enf *5= auiojj^ Xeirr^*^ Lai*e clee3ii:ed fixini a jHi^tnar 
i:i^Ii of l^.h jser»-«*!it i i to perc'ent in i?<57. AinoJiir Uiarrietl 
Xeirro nieji, liie *.ini*aijf loyinwil rate for ISfif was cloirn to 3^ per«-ent. 

Xoi\vitiL~1aijdiii<r t3v< ciet'liae. uneiiijdoyinent rates for Xc^ws are 
i^iil cIouLle tLci'^* fr^r ^li’tes in e*.'crv cate^on*, including inarried lueai* 
as tliey have Leen lLr< ii^hoat the postwarjjeriod. iloieoi'cr, since 1954- 
evcn duriiwr the curr*nt unpremlented period of sustained crojjonii** 
growtli, imeiiiplo\*ine3t ainonfr Xe«roes li:is l»een co 33 tiiiuoush' a!)tn-e 
the. G.O percent “recefsioir' level ividcly regarded as a sign of seriojis 
economic weakness vrlien prevalent for tlie entire work force. 

lyiiile tiae XTegro nuemploynient rate remains high in relation to the 
Tvliite rate, the nunibjr of additional jobs needed lo lower tliis to tlie 
level of white unemployment is surprisingh’^ small. In 19G7. approxi- 
mately 3.0 million persons were unemploy^ during an average week, 
of whom about 638.0C 0- or 21 percent, were nonwliites, THien corrected 
for nndercounting, total nonwhite unemplpjment was ai>proxiiiiatelj' 
712,000 or S percent of the nonwliifxi labor force. To reduce the un- 
employment rate to 3.4 percent, the rate prevalent aanong whites, jolas 
must be found for 57.5 percent of tlie.se unemployed pei^ns- This 
amounts to nearly 400,000 jobs, or about 28 percent of the net number 
of new jobs added to the economy in the 3 'ear 1967 alone and only 
slightly more than of 1 percent of all jobs in the United States 
in 1967. 

THE row-ST.vrrs iow-p.vyixg x.vtcbe of 21axy 2cegi:c jobs 

Even more important perhaps than imemplojmient is the related 
problem of the nn^^irable nature of many jobs open to 27egroes. 
Xegro workers are cc ncentraled in the lowest-skilled and lowest-paying 
occupations. Tha=c jobs often involve substandard wages, great 
instability and unceifainty of tenure, extremely low status in th(Tcyes 
of both employer a:id employee, little or no chance for meaningful 
advancement, and impleasant or exhausting duties. Negro men in 
particular are moip than twice as likely as whites to be in unskilled 
or .sern ce jobs which pa55^ far less than most : 



Percentage cl snale ivorfcers b Kejiiaa cara- 
eadi type of occapa^oa— 2955 of all 

lype d oaupaUoa — male chiSans 

Millie tionKhile tn eadi occa- 
palion— 2955 



Pfofessjoaal, technicai, managerial 

Clerical and sales.. 

Craftsmen aod foremen 

Operatives.-. 

Service worfeers 

Konfarra laborers 

Farmers and farmworkers 



27 


9 


157,693 


24 


9 


15,532 


2U 


22 


6,270 


20 


27 


5,0CS 


6 


15 


3,435 


6 


29 


2,410 


7 


8 


11,699 



* Average of 2 categories from formal Census Bureau categories as combined in data presented in "Hie Sodal and 

Economic Conditions cf IJegroes in Ine Udted Slates" (6LS fio. 3^. 
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Tills wiiicciitiatioa in tLe least d^iraUe jolis eaii be viewed anoiber 
way by cakuiiting tLe cLaiiges wLicli would occur if Xcgro men were 
eUijflovcd in various occuxjations in tLe same proportions as tiie male 
lab«>r force as a wh le (not solely the white labor force) . 



HsiEbcr cJ mCt caofiMc wDiicrs— 195S 
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2 EsSinstes bdst5 cpoa pfirccntexcs scl lailli in ELS J2a, 322» 4L 

Tlius^ iip^radin^ t\iQ eiuployiii^iii of Xc^ro men to niatc their 
occupational dLstributioii ideiilical with that of the labor force as a 
wliole would have an immense impact upon the nature of tlieir occupa- 
tio 32 s. About 1.3 million iionwhite men — or 28 percent of those em- 
ployed ill 1966 — would move up the einplo\'nieiit ladder into one of 
the higher-status and higher-paying categories. The effect of such a 
.chift upon the bicomes of IXegro men would be very gi^at. Using 
the 1966 job distributioDj the^shift indicated above would inoduce 
al>ouf- §1.8 billion more earned income for iioiiwliite men alone if tliey 
receiv^ the 1965 median income in each occupation. This would be 
a rise of approximately 30 percent in the earnings actually received 
by all iionwliitemen in 1965 (not counting any sources of income other 

tlian wages and salaries). ^ a - i 

Of course, the kind of ‘^instant upgrading*’ visualized m th^ 
calculations does not represent a practical alternative for national 
polic\-. Tlic economy* cannot drastically reduce the total number of 
low-status jobs it now contains, or sliift large numbers of people- 
upward ill occupation in any short period. Therefore, major ujigmd- 
ins: in the employment status of !Negro men must come tliroiigli a 
faster relative expansion of liiglier-level jobs than lower-level jobs 
(wliicli has been occurring for several decades), an improvement in 
tlie ski Us of non white workers so they can obtain a higher proportion 
of rlio.sc added Ijetter jobs, and a dra.*:^ reduction of discriminatory 
hirinsf and promotion practices in all enterprises, both private and 

!?vevertlieless, tliis hypothetical example clearl\' shows that the 
concentration of male F«^ro emidoyment at the lowest end of the 
occupational scale is greatXv depressing tlie incomes pf United States 
Xesrroes in seneral. In fact, this is the single, mo.^t important souice 
of poverty among Aegroes. It is even more important than iinemploi - 
ment. as can be shown by a second In'pothetical calculation. In 1966, 
there were about 702,900 unemplo^'cd nonwhites in the United States 
on the average, including adults and teenagers, and allowing for the 
Cen.<iLS Bureau niider^ount of Negroe.<. If every one of these persons 
had been employed and had received the median ainoimt- earned by 
nonwhite males in 1966 ($3.861:) , this would have added a total of C2. i 
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Ifillioii to i;o 3 i\vhilc* iurtJjjji* a wLtilt*. If oiily c*3i<Jii£i3* **f Ihcr^e i»eivi03i« 
had been cjii|ih»vcii ai lhal wa^A* io mhn-e iiwiwhile uiieniploynieni 
from 7.:> lo h.:;" |>ercciit— the niic a«]<»n‘r ^Yhi!e.‘^ in liHit^hcji thp 
iiiroiiiP sain f<*r inMnYhiiP-*' \roiilsi have iotaiwl :ilKiut Sl.-» hilhon. 15iil 
if iiojiwhiic iiiiempiavinejii rejwaijaeil al tM peri'eut. and iionwhitc* men 
were iipsradeil ihat they iiatl the .same tweiipatimial tiislrihnnoii 
and i! 3 <-miies a.< all men in the la*H»r force c<»n.<ider«l together, lliis 
would have iiroiliieed ahoiit i^-.s hillicm in aclditioiial income, ^ nolet 
alKive (ni=in^ lt*S5 ejirniii£r:> for c-aiculatioiii - Thus the poieniial income 
Selins from upsradin^ the male nonv.'hite- labor force are niiuii larger 

|jiant!io.<e from reducing no3iwhitennemplo\'iiient, - 

Thiis eoneluFion underlines the difiicnltv of really improving the 
economic status oif Xcsro men. It is far ea-^^ier to create new jobs than 
either to create new 'jobs with relatively high .‘Status and earning 
power, or to upsrade c-xLcting employed or partlj-einploycd workers 
into ‘Jiich bettef-qiialitv cmplovment. Yet only such iipgiaaing will 
eliminate the fundamental basis of poverty and deprivation among 

Yesro families. ^ -n- 

Access to sood-qiiality jobs clearly affects tlie willing!ie.=s of ^egro 
men activelv to .«eek work. In cities with the largest percentage of 
Yegioes in skilled and semi-skilled job.s, Yegro men participate m the 
labor force to the .‘^ame e.xtcnt a.s. or greater than, wlnte men. Con versly, 
where most Yegro men were heavily conccnti-atcd in menial jolxs, they 
participated le.S in the labor force tiian white men. 

Even ffiven similar emi>loyment, Yegro workers with the .same euu- 
cation ^l^ white Avorkers are paid less. Tliis disparity donbtle.ss re.«iilts 
to .«ome e.\tcnt from inferior ti-aining in segregated .scliool.s, and al.so 
from the fnc-t that large numbers of Yegroes are only now entering 
certain occupations for the fir.^ time. However, the differential arc 
so larffc and so universal at all educational levels that they clearlv 
reficct~ the pattern.^ of discrimination which characterize liiniig and 
promoiion pmetiees in many .segments of the economy. For e.\ample, 
in 19G6 among persons who liad completed high scliool, the meaiaii 
income of Yegroes was only 73 percent that of wliites. E\eii among 
persons with an eighth-grade education. Yegro median income, was 

onlv SO percent, of white median income. ^ 

At the SAine time, a higher proportion of >. egro women than '^hite 
women participates in the labor force at iiearlj* all ages except 16 to E . 
For instance, in 1060, 55 percent of nonwhitc v.omeii from 2o to 
vears of a<re were employed, coinj>ared to only 38 perwnt of ''‘“de 
women in the same age group. The. fact that almost half ox all adult 
Yegro women work reflects the fact that so many Yegro males have 
nn=teadv and low-paving jobs. I et even though Yegro women are often 
better able to find woik than Yegi-o men, the imemploApent rate among 
adult nonwliite women (20 j*ears old and over) in 1067 ^'*a.s i.-j percent, 
compared to the 4.3 percent rate among adul t non white men. 

X'liemplovment mtes are, of course, iniicli higher among te^iiiagei?', 
both find 'ivhitc, than nmonff adiiltf;: in fact about one-tiiiid of 

all unemployed Yegroes in 1067 were betAveen 16 and 19 years old. 
During the first niiie months of 1967, the unemployment rate among 
noiiAvliitc teenagers Avas 26.5 percent ; for Avhitc.«, it Av.as 10.6 
About 219,300 'noiiAA'liite lecnagers Avere nneinplo.ved. About ob,x«H» 
Avere still in school but Avere acti\'ely looking for jobs. 

3 After .-nlja.«»ins for Census Bureau uiulercountins. 
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Suhcmploynunt in Jfhadraniagcd Xegro X<ighharlioodi; 

In dL«ach'a?itii^«l area«, cmij!u\'inciit conditions for Xci^oes are ir. 
a chronic slate of crisis i>urve\'S in loiv-incoaie iiei^hborliooiLs of nine 
lar^e cities made hy the Department of Labor laie in 1066 rei'caled 
t!>at Uic rate of unemployment tlicre ivas 0.3 i»ercent. compared to 7.3 
percent for Xc^ocs ^neraily and 3.3 percent for wliites. Moreover, a 
Jiigli proportion of the persons living in the^ areas were ‘*imdercm- 
plo3'ed5*' that is tlie3' were, either part-time workers looking for full- 
time employment, or full-time workers earning less than §->1^0 per 
3'ear, or had dropped out of the labor force. Tiic Deparlnient of Labor 
estimated that this uiideremplo3T.ient is two and one-half times gi^ter 
than the nundjer of unemplo3-^ in these areas. Tiierefcre, the “sub- 
cmp!o3*nient rate,” including both the unenudoycd and ilie undenjm- 
plo3'cd, was about 32.7 percent in the nine areas surve\'ed, or S.S times 
greater than the overall nnemplo3mient rate for all U.S. workers. Since 
underemployment also exists outside di.sadvantagcd neighborhoodi=, 
comparing the full subemployinent rate in these areas with the unem- 
X)lo3*ment rate for the nation as a whole is not cntireL* valid. However, 
it x>rovides some measure of the enormous disxiarit3' between emi>lo3'- 
inent condilions in most of the nation and those xn*evalent in disadvan- 
laged Xegro areas in our large cities. 

Tlie critical problem is to determine tire actual number of tho.^ 
unemployed and undereinp]o3'ed in disad\'antaged Xegro areas. This 
involves a x>roce.ss of calculation wliidi is detailed in the note at the 
end of this chax>tcr. The outcome of this x>roc-ess is summarized in the 
followinsr table : 



KOinVHITE SUBa.!PL0yK£IJT ni DIS&DVAIJTAGEO -%S£AS Or AIL CLSTRAL CITIES— 39S7 





Gn^p 




Uosnjplpyineat 


UaJcf- 

erjplqynieat 


Total i»b- 




A€vH vramea. .. ....... 

letmgtTS 






102.GO) 

J18.0DD 

S3.OD0 


mcoD 

265.CD0 

22D.(m 


332.030 

3M.C33 

SISLCCO 


Total 






3I8,C0D 




1,0^,000 



Therefore, in order to bring subemxdovmcist in these areas down to 
a level equal to unemployment alone among whites, enoiigli stcacL*, 
reasonabl3^-pa\'ing jobs (and the trainiisg and moti\*ation to perform 
them) must be. piWided to eliminate all undercmx>lovment and reduce 
unemplo3mient by 65 percent. For all three age groux>-s combined, this 
“deficit" amounted to 923,006 jobs in 1967. 

THE 3L\GXITCDE OF POTTItTl' IX DIS.\DV.\XT.\GED XEIGHBORHOODS 

Tlie chronic iineinplo3*3nent x>roblems in the central citi', aggravated 
by the constant arrival of new unemxdoyed migrants, is the funda- 
mental cause of the xiersistent poverty in disadvantaged Xegro arcjts. 

“Povert3'” in the allluent societi* is more than absolute deprivation. 
Many of tlie j)oor in the United States would be well-off in otlier 
societies. Fedative deprivation — inequal it3* — is a more useful concept 
of poverty with respect to the Xegro in America because it eneqm- 
passe.s social and political exclusion as well as economic inequa]it3‘. 
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! fit iLe hi^-k t>f dnta <»f ty;»e, we Law Lad to jfo»*iLs our 

aiiah>k a ii.ea.*-Tire t*f jw^veriy wLidi L= Iw/ili e^vjiicDiiv' -icd aL^ 
lute — ^iLe i?c)irial Se«;iiri!y Adriiinirfraiionls “i»ovcrty levci~^ concept- 
It Is dKir, Lem'ever. tLat Lroader uioajTires of j»f(vciiy would snl»>4aii- 
tiaie rLe conclu.«:o3is that follmv. 

In there were :iitT uiillion pensions in the United t^tates — 15.3 
of the nat’ . nV t>f*puiaijon — with incorvies below the “poverty 
;.iH «!i >■’ ei Ly the r^eial i?eeiirity Ad'.i'iiiihtration. Of thefe, 
i jidion were white (6^3 |«rcent), and d.3 million nonwhitc (3L7 
percent). Tha*=L about II.9 percent of tlie iiation'i? whites and lO.G 
X3>ercent of its nonwhites were poor under tlic Social Security definition. 

The location of the nation's poor is be^ shoivn from iSGI data as 
indicated b 3 ' tlie following table: 



Perctra^xc Sbasc S3 p^mlSy ia C2di £TC!cp 
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S^rre: SDc5z1Secir?jrA£iai*s:li23^ 



The folioiving facts concerning poveriy are relevant to an under- 
standing of the iJroblenLs faced hv people living in disadvantaged 
ncigldMjrhoods.^ 

• 3it7 pcrcetit of nomvhite families of two or more persons lived 
in poverty compared to onl\- S.S percent of whites. 

• Of the 10.1 miiiion poor persons in central cities in 1961, about 
4A million of these (43.6 percent) were nomvliites, and 5.7 miiiion 
(56.4 i>ercejit) were wliites. "Hic poor whites were much older 
on tlae avemge than the poor nonwhite.s. The proportion of poor 
persons 05 y«irs old or older was 23.2 j^ercent among wliites, but 
onl\- 6.S percent among nomvliites. 

• Poverty was more tlian tivice as prevalent among nonwliife 
families witJi female lieads tlian among those with male heads, 
57 percent compared to 21 percent- In central cities, 20 percent 
of all nonwhitc. families of two or more persons had female 
lieads, as compared to 12 percent of white families. 

• .Vmong nonwliite families headed by a female, and having chil- 
dren under 6, the incidence of poverty was Oi.O percent. More- 
over- there were 243JH>(i sr"*!! families living in poverty in central 
cities — or over 9 percent of all nonwliite families in fliose cities. 

• Among all children living in poverty witliin central cities, non- 
wliites outnumliered whites by over 400,096. The number of i*oor 
nonwhite, cliildren equalled or .surpassed the number of wliite 
poor cliildren in every age group. 
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* Cnrr^nt Ir yeAT U*r an urban fumlly f*T 

SiKia! Swarilr «\dm2ni<!nitb*a l-a^ed €m J9G4 data. 
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Tiv'trfark fa‘*lstijirr^e; 

• "t-i (if all trLildren in »x*]il-rai •-ilie> in 

• Of tJsC -Lf: Uiiilitoi living in poverty wilJjin •'^-nu-ai 

ci1:ks iii 52 i«?rcc3it were diildren luider I»\ asjd «"i 

were, under 21. 

Sin'i'e tlie- iiian^Hfr of uonwiiilc fajoilies living in piivny 

witliiii cejjt-ra! cities? lias reniaincd aiMnit the same: licn^y iliese po'.vny 
coJiditiojLs are proWJdy rfiii prevalent in central cities in lenns of 
alitsoliile numbers of i>crsoni?. aliJiou^li tiie proi>ortioii of pei.-»j2is in 
j*ovcriy inaj' havedroiix»c<i 



ISIE S<*CL\J^ J>Il*.\CT OF ESUTjTA'SIEXT 1 *I:CiW.OIS !X niSAl»VAXT.%CI3» XE'JIiO 

-AKE.\S 

XJficm^loi^M'Cni and ilw F»mdiy 

TJie rates of unemployment and uiiderejiixdoyment in mcial 
glieites are CA-idence. in part, iliat many men livinsr iii tij^ areas are 
seeldn^ but cannot obtain jobs v.iiieh *.vill sui»port a family. Periiaps 
equally uiiportant. most jobs iliey can get are. at the low end of tlie 
occupational scale, and often lack the necesi^iy status U> sustain a, 
workers sclf-resj>eci, or the respect of his family and friend«. Tiiiy^e 
saine men are abo constantly cojifrojiied with the me.ssage of dh?- 
criminatioii: *‘Yoir are inferior because of a trait you did not cause and 
caiujot cliange." This messiige reinforces feelings of inadequacy arising 
from repeat^ failure to obtain and keep decent jo1>s- 

Wives of these men arc forced to work, and mnally produce more 
monc 3 *. If men stay at home without tvorking. tlieir inadequaci^ 
constantK' confront tiiem and tciLsions arise i>etween them and their 
wives and cliildren. Under tlieso iiressures. it is not .suiqirLsing tliat 
many of Uief^ men flee their responsibilities as liusbands and fathers, 
leatnng home, and drifting from city to cit 3 '. or adopting ilie .‘?ryle of 
^‘street comer men.” 

Statistical evidence tends to documenc tliis. A close correlation exists 
between the number of nonwhite married women sejiarated from their 
husbands each year and the unemployment rate among nonwhite males 
20 years old and over. Simiiarly, from 19IS to 1962, the nnmlHi'r of 
new Aid to Families with Dependent Children ciises rose and fell with 



«For the naUoc xis a vhole. the proportion of nontvhite families liriog in poverlT or^^iiped 
from 3D nereent to 33 percent from 3DG4 to 19CC Cdelininc scmeirliat differently 

from lhe*dcfinItion used in the data aborcK The number of such families dedinea from 
million to 1.7 million. IJourerer. the number and proportion of all nomrhites llvinz in cen- 
tral cities rose in the same As a result, the number of nonwhite families living in 

so*cral!M "‘i^orerty areas" of Jarge cities actually rose from I.5Cl.tWi in to 
in IDCG. 



4i:s« uja!? rale. l.»r.Tever. li-s* imjii- 

!»er «f i:evr !l:em X«^> — 3 ^«idi3y iixnKiswl 

even iLtms'iJ ll:e U!:e2ni?3'yij:p3it ca?^e a3j;o:3«: nonwSihe fjsafe:? has «3e>- 
c4ii:ed. Tile of maiiial stains ou C33i|j3syc:ciii aw:«>n<r Xi^:i«cs 

fc>; hy the fa^*t tliaf in li^GT th? |>x«J2»wrti<i3i <»f i3iarrac*l n;i*n either 

Jivor-fed Jr ss»|araie*l fiiom their wiircs \v;:ls ijjore llwn twice as his3i 
an:f» 33 ^ cKes 32 >!qyed i:o 3 iw 3 iilc men as aj3;oi3|' esjaiiioycd iionwhite mesn 
MorJtver, aiiio 3 ^ those jKiriicij^iin^ iii the la3>or foivie. there a 
!ii_«r3:er x?miK rtio3i of niarried n:e3i wiiii wues x»reseiil than -with drives 
a!*se«L 
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FalhtrltJ^ Famines 

The ahandonnient of the lionie. by many Xc|^ males affects a "yeat 
manv children »rowii3<^ uji in il:c racial ^helio. ,Vs [?rei'»oiisly indi- 
cated, ijioi4 -.Vmerican Xe^cno families are head^ by men, jisi^ lik<? 

other American families^ Yet the proportion of families with 
female heads is mncli greater among Yegroes than among whites at all 
inco 3 i 3 e levels, and lias been rising in receiit years. 
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Thi.s dr^arity i>etween white and nonwhite families is far greater 
among the lowest income families — tliose most likeh- to reside m 
disadvantaged big-city neighborhoods — than among liigher income 
f:imilies- Ainosig families with incomes under $3,000 in 19G0, the i>ro- 
portio 3 i with female lieads was 42 percent for Xegroes but only 23 
jiercent for whites. In contrast, among families wdth incomes of 
or more, 8 percent of Ncgio families had female lieads compared 
to 4 percent of wliites- 

The problems of fatlierlcss families are aggravated by the tendency 
of Xegroes to have large families. Tills ^is characteristic of poor 
families genrally. Tlie average i>ooi*, urban nonwhite family <*on- 
tains 4.S ^rsons, as compared with 3.7 for tlie average poor, urban 
white famiiiy. This is one of the primary factors in the povert 3 * status 

of iiomvhite households in large cities. ^ 

The proportion of fatherless families appears to be increasing in the 
poorest Xegro neigliliorlioock:. In the Hough section of Cleveland, the 



»jf aajjiilie:? vrilli ix-umls Lead- r*^ ftiJin 1<* "jd 
fiviiii t«j 11^. In t!:e Walt^? j^dlon «f Ias Au^e!ft; it r#i<se m iii 

{jex**entdTiaiii^tl.es3n.i*|)er:^>iL _ ^ . 

Ti^ f>n ^jj^ryxhi^ up £:?tLc*r:^ in 

nil atir-o?i»Lere «f povcity and deprixat^n, Ls inerrai^i Li>'ansc nianr 
rj;oihcri> i3ju? 4 tr<ark lo jir#*vj«Ie Tlis ^ollovrini^ tali'e illuf^iaies 

iLe d^^ritv helwecn tLe i»ropMlion cif nonwhite w^men in ti.e child- 
rearing ages who are in t!:e la^xx force and the ooniparah!e ixoporlson 
of white t 7 «n:cn: 
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Witii the faliier ahrent and tlie niotiurr working, many ghetto chil- 
dren Fjjwsd the hulk of their time on the.i=treefe — the streets of a crime- 
ridden, vioicnce-prone and poverty-idricken y^orld^ The image of 
siicccss in this world Is not that of the “-olid citizen,** the responsihle 
husband and father, hut rather that of the “hustler* tvho take.- care 
of liimself by exp3o5t:»ig others. The dope lyliers ;uid the imm1»ers 
runners are the “snccessfni*’ men l»e*“Uise their earnings far outstrip 
those men who tr\* to climb tJae econonisc ladder in honest ways. 

Youiiff people in the- ghetto are ax'UiCiy consf^ious of a system wliicli 
apjiears to offer rewards to those who illegally exploit others, and 
failure to those who struggle under traditional res|KMisibi!ilies. I'nder 
these circumfSaiices, many adopt exploita*^ i and the “hustle :is a 
wav of life, disclaiining imtii work and n. .riage ill favor of casual 
and tcmporarv liaisons. This jiatteni rein forces itself from one gen- 
cKition to tlie" ne.xt^ cresiting a “culture of poverty** and an iiigKiined 
cviiicisni about society and its institntions. 

T!it ‘‘Jungle 

'file culture of poverty that results from imeniplovinent and fainily 
dlsorginization generate a system of niililcss, exploitative relation- 
shiiis within iJie ghetto. Prostitution, dope addiction, c:isual sexual 
affairs, and crime create an environmental jungle chariicterized by 
jieisonal insecurity and tension. Tiic effects of this development are 

stark: . 

» The Kite of ilii^itimate birtlis among nonwhite women has n.sen 
sliarpiv in tlie past two decades. In i94ft, 16.S percent of all non- 
white hirtlis were illegitiniate. By this proportion was lb 
pereent: h\' I960, 21.6 percent : by* 1966, 26.3 percent. In tlie ghet- 
tos of luaiiv large cities, illegitimacy rates exceed oO percent. 

* The rate of ille^timacy among nonwhite women is closely related 
to low income and higii uneinploymeiit. In IVasliington, p.C., for 
example, an analysi.s of I960 ce'nsiLS tracts .shows that in tiacts 
witii iinrinployment rates of 12 percent or more among nonwliite 
men, illegitimacy was over 40 percent. Put in tracts with imeni- 
plovmeiit rates of 2.9 percent and below among iioiiwliite men, 
reported illegitimacy was under 20 i>ercent. A similar contra.-t 




• Xar- 1^4 i*; L^ivily in 



c»f fr^iij h<-mKi \ritl. k.fli j -ari-nlB tvlio a^^iiirjlly 

iS'Li w :1 1< lii^L^r tlian i1:^’ jtr/ijvrtifm r.f cliildn'n fr<an li« aj.'-:-' 
■».vjl1i » Illy * »i:p I <ar<?nt t>T i:?iiiier presenr. 

• t»f Jn»v*]iile clelinqiien^'y. YcncrKil *Ifj>Pinien<“y 

AFIif’' ‘^ippCirt, am! use «■♦£ publi'? assictan^^e in ^neral 
Lislier in tiisaih'ania^wl Xc^-» areas ilian in c^tLer parts o f lanre 
rities. iJata Taken franiXcn: YVirk CiH*eonira«iin»pi"<(l<>ini]jaijih* 



SDCrj. El£I£ISS-”yC2 f2irC‘Kia.»sn.T KEKS aESHBCESDDSS 3TJ r;iw TO2E aiY T¥.l ClTf AS 

A VEZl£ 



III e-oneliL'ion: in UtC 5 , 1 ^ million noinvliite cliiltlrcn under K» lived 
ill eentral city families headed by a woman under i} 5 . The great uiajor- 
itv of these "ch.iidreii were growing up in poverty uiidcr conditions 
that make them l«?tter candidates foryrime and civil disorder than for 
jobs providing an entry into American soeicty. Becsmse of the im- 
ineiise, importance of this fact — the jiotential loss to the so<-iety of 
these, young people — describe these conditions m the next chapter. 

XOXE — rATm .ATTOy OF KOXlVIirrE SljBE5IFJ.OT3rEXT jy: DJSADVA'ST.XOED 
AV£AS OF AI.I. CEXTJLVL CITIES — 1907 

In 19 ( 57 . total luieinploi inent in the- X^nited States was distributed 
as follows, by age and color : 



Xcgixi neighW»rhoods trilh the city as a wlif tie cl«irly illujdi^iii* liiis 
facL 
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- Jirniber ciTeascs per perstras 7 to 23 yeers <39S}. 

* cs? cases P£jBI 0.3D3 p£r^5BSi®5£r2I years <1S55). 



* StMimaCT cases pta ^ ^ □ r . 
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iojT tLe CeiLSLis Bureau ainlerajimt i.<» 2 iwliiie u^alss 
ill d*e hihjT force to 7-5 j>ereeiit for tl.e tetaia^e «roiii>. 

I N?r-.*c 3 jt for tLe cdnUt £Da!e aud apjjro3diiiately 10 j«-r*reiit for 

a'i alt feuialcs lesult in the f*jVrjvdng rerised tcial eiu|»!s*yii^fc3it - 



figures eot er ilic aitire Uuilcd Slates. To proridc an cstiniale 
Ttf flic number of unemployed in disad%*antaged neighborhoods irilliin 
•” 4 ' 3 it«il cities, it is necessary to discover wliat proportion of the non- 
i.Tiiirc unemployed are in central cities and wliat proportion of tiiose 
iji ceniral cities'are within the most disadvantaged neighborhood- The. 
Ih-iiariment of liabor survey in nine huge central cities covering the 
fiti-x nine months of IfiBi sliowed that cities contained 27-3 per- 
«'enr of the total nonwhite lalmr force in tlie XJ-S., and 26.3 percent of 
lotal nonwMto unemployment. Hence, it is reasonabie to assume that 
lionwliite unemployment is concentrated in central cities to about the 
same degree as the nonwhite labor force. In turn, the nonivliitc labor 
force is located in central cidcs in almufc the same proportion as the 
nonwhite poirulation, or 57-1 pcrceJit in 1967. Thus central ciiy un- 
employment among nonwliitcs was presumably’ about 57.1 percent of 
the national figures: 



'Within large central cities, about 62 percent of all nonwhite families 
lived in certain Census Tracis wliicli have been designated ^’poverty 
areas.*' These tracts ranked lowest in IJ.S. cities over 250,000 persons 
in size, accordii^ to an index of “deprivation*^ based upon family m- 
come, children in broken liomes, peisons with low educational attain- 
ment^ males in unskilled jobs, and substandard liousing. On the 
assumption that conditions in these i)overty areas arc comparable to 
tiio-se in the nine disadvantaged areas surveyed by tlie Department 
of Ijabor in 1966, the number of unemployed nonwliites in disadvan- 
taged areas of central cities is as follows:* 

Xomchitc unemployment in disadcanlagcd arceus of all central cities — 1SG7 

Adult men 102, 000 

Adult Tvomc-u IIS, 000 

Teenagers OS, 000 

T..tal 318, 000 



•Tho’ number of nonwliite ucemi»1oire<i in lie m''*re disadvantaged areas was 2C percent 
iligfcer Iban it would have been had it been fir*>iM»rti''nal to the total iKipaJation residing 
»b'»re. TJierefMre. the proportion of central city nonwhite unemployed in jiovcrty areas is 
a><um€-d to equal 7.S.4 i>ercent (G2 i*ercent limes I.2CI. 
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Ixomchiic Vnemployment in all Central Gitiesf 
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Ti:e of imtlerejiipJoyed i:omvliitcs in nreas ivas ai>&ui 

5L3 tin:e^ lai^r tiian iLe num!»er of uKempJoyctl. But tve liave already 
acvounfcd for some underemidoyment in the. adjushuenl for under- 
couniiii^ — so we will assume nonwhite imderemployincut was 2-25 
times adjusted une3np!o\'mcut for all three a^ and sex gromis. Tiic 
rcsultiji^ roi^h estimates are as follows: 

« « « « ^ « 4: 
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Expanded EtnpJoymcni hy City Government of Ghetto Re^ident^ 

IVe siron^U' recommend that local ^vemment iindertake a con- 
certed effort to i)rovide sulirtantia! employment opportunities for 
^lietto residents. Ix>cal irovcmments now employ 6.4 million i>eople full 
time, most of wlioni live in urban areas: they comprise one of the 
fasti^ growing segments of the ccononij*. This offers an oj)portunity 
of the ^eatc££ significance for local srovernment to respond to one of 
tljc mort critical needs of ghetto residents and, at the same time, to 
decrease the distance between city hall and the glietto by deliberate 
employment, training and upgrading of Negroes. 

To accomplish tills goal, wc recommend tliat municipal authorities 
review applicable civil serrice policies and job standards and take 
prompt action to remove arbitrary barriers to emploimient of ghetto 
residents. RcHJvaluation is particularh* neces.sa^’^ with respeef to re- 
quirements relating to employment qualification tests and x>ohce 
records. 3Leadersliii> by city government in this vital area is of urgent 
priority, not only because of the important jiublic employmeut po- 
tential, but also to stimulate private employers to take similar action. 

^ ^ ^ ^ ^ 

Cir.irTER 16. — The Futche of the Cities'*' 
ixtrodughon 

We believe aciion of the kind outlined in x>recediiig pages can con- 
tribute substantially to control of disorders in the near future. But 
there should be no mistake about the long run. The underlying forces 
continue to gain momentum. 

The mo.st basic of these is the acceleratingsi^egation of low-income, 
disadvantaged Negroes within the ghettos ojf the largest American 
cities- 

By 1985, the 12.1 million Negroes segregated within central cities 
today will have grown to approximately 20.8 million — an increase of 
72 percent. 



♦Xotes appear at end of chapter. 
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Prod^pcffs for |>eacf and for the quality of Aineri’";!!! life 

are linked directly to ihe fut"iic of these cities.^ 

Two critical questioiL^ miisi l»e confronted : Where do present trends 
now lc:tdl What chciittis are o3»cii to us? 



I. TJn: KEV *na-:xi»s 



Xfgro PopvHaOoit GrmrtlP^ 

The size of ijje Xagxo popnhition in central cities Ls closely related 
to total national Xc^<t ]>opulation £jrowth. In the past IG years, about 
«K percent of this ^o**Tth lias o?cum;d within metrajiolitaii areiu?, and 
bC percent in the central cities of thoise ar^- 

A consenative projection of national Xe;gro population «;ro\vili in- 
dic:itcs continued rapid iiicrKises. For the period 11)66 to jt will 
rise to a total of niillion, gaining an r.verage of a year, or 

7.6 jicrcent more than the increase in each 2‘car from 1D6U to 1966. 

Central Cities 

Further Xc^o jwpulation growth in certral citie-s dexseiids upon two 
keA* factors: in-mignition from outside metropolitan arc;L<j and i>at- 
tenis of Xegro settlement within metropolitan areas. 

From 1960 to 1966, the Xegro populatcon of all central cities ro^ 
2.4 million, bS.9 percenT of total national X(^o poxmlation growth. We 
estimate that natural growth accounted for 1-4 million, or 58 percent 
of this increase, and in-mignition accounted for 1 niillion, or 42 per- 
cent, 

jVs of 1966, tlie X<^o po^.uIation in all centml cities totaled 12.1 
million. By 1995, we liave estiirated that it will rise 72 percent to 20.H 
million. We believe tluit natural growth will account for 6 million of 
this increase and in-migratioii for 2.7 million. 

Without significant Xegro out-migration, then, tlie combined Xc^ro 
Xjopidations of central cities will continue to grow b^' an average of 
316,000 a j'car tlirough 1985. 

Tliis growth would increase the proportion of Xegrocs to whites in 
central cities by 1985 from the present 20.(i percent to between an esti- 
mated 31 and 35.6 percent. 

Largest Central Cities 

Tliese, liowever, are national figures. Much fa.ster increases will occur 
in the largest central cities where Negro gi'owth has been concentrated 
in the past two decades. Washington, D.c3., and Xewark are already 
over half X(^o. A continuation of recent trends would cause the fol- 
lowing 11 major cities to become over 50 ijerccnt Xegro by the indi- 
cated dates: 



New Orleans T 971 

Richmond 1971 

Baltimore 1972 

Jacksonville 1972 

Gary 1973 

Cleveland 1975 



SL Lonis 197S 

Detroit 1979 

Philadelphia 19S1 

Oakland 19S3 

Chicago 1981 



TJiese cities, plus Washington, D.C. (now over 66 percent Xegro), 
and Xewark, contained 12.6 million people in I960, or 22 percent of tlie 
total jjopulalion of ail 224 -Vmeriean central citic.=. All 13 cities un- 



•Tablcs and explan-itions r*f the projeclions on wIjIcIi they sre based appear at tlie end 
of the chapter. 



•i'TJii! ic*4lly will Iiave uiajorir ies W and the »<» rau^n^ 

li.eia will rejjjaiii lam ly all wliiian unless there are majGr cLaiiges in 
Xfc^o fertility rates,®' iii-jjii^ratk^n, settlciiient pattcnas or pul^Jie 
|M*li»-y. 

Ex|H'rieii»'<* indkatc-s that schoul ejiroliiijcni in ihe^^aud <»lLer 

i-it’i-s will e.veeil ."t» |»*?r‘*ent louit l»ef<»re the t«»tal i»n|Mi1a!:on rwe'lies 
tliai ijjai'k. In fa^t, X ?^r»# stndeiifs already efijiij*rase mcire tlaan a ina- 
jT^rity in the jmidic el *:a]entary s»dif»oLs of ifi of the 13 cities mentusnwi 
aliftve. Tills ofi“ars Iwxause the X^o )>wjmlatioii in centr:d cities b 
iiiiich younger and hNause a nmcli higher i*rf#j^«>rtioii of while chil- 
dren attend private sclicob. For example, St. Ivouisr jiopulation was 
;d<mt 3f» percent Xeyro in IIHm: its public elemenfan* school cnroli- 
laient was *63 percent ISe^o. If present trends continue, many cities in 
addition, to iho«e lisle#! above will liave Xcffro school majorities by 
prolxibly including; 



Pitt>iiargli 

Buffalo 

Cinehmaii 

AtUmta 



I/»uisrilie 
IndinsiaiMidis 
Kam^is <"ity. Mo. 
Hartford 
Xeiv Haven 



Tlius, continued concentration of future 2f«^o popidaiaon grqvrtli 
in large central citiei. will produce signi6cant changes m cities 
over the next 20 years. Unless there are sharp cliai%^ in the factors 
influencing Xegro setdierntnit patterns within nae^opolitan areas, &ere 
is little doubt lhat tlie trend toward X^ro majorities will continue. 
Even a complete cessation of net 2<egro m-migration to central citi^ 
would merely postpone tliis risult for a few years. 

Growilb of the Yomxg Negro PopidaUon 
We estimate that the nation's white population will grow 16.6 mil- 
lion, or 9.5 percent, from 1966 to 1975, and the Xegro population 3.8 
million, or lV.7 percent, in the same ]5eriod. The Xegro age group from 
15 to si years of age, however- will grow much jester than eitlier the 
Xegro population as a whole, or the white population in the same age 



group. 

From 19G6 to 1975, the number of X^oes in this age group will 
rise 1.6 million, or 40.1 percent. Tiie white population ag^ 15 to 24 
will rise 6.6 million, or 23.5 percent. _ 

This rapid increase in the young X^yo population has important 
implications for the country. Tliis group luis the higlw^t unemploy- 
ment rate in the nalion, commits a relatively l^h proportion of all 
crimes, and plays the most sigiiificant role in ci^ disorders. By the 
same token, it is a gr jat reservoir of underused Inunan resources which 
are vital to the nation. 



The Location of N eu J ohs 

Most new employ nent opportunities do not occur in C4»ntral cities, 
near all-Xegro neigliborlioods. They are being created in suburbs 
and oiitlj'ing areas — and tliis trend is likely to contimie indefinitely. 
Xew ofiice buDdings have risen in tlie downtowns of large cities, often 
near all-Xegro areajj. But tlie out-flow of manufacturing and retailing 



*Tfac ferUHty rate is tl e number of live births each year per 1,00D women aged 10 to 44. 



facilities noianally ofiseis this addition ski^cantly— and in many 
Crises tifig a net loss of Jobs in cenfanal cities. 

Providing employment for the swdiii^ ghetto populabon 

will icauire society to link tliese potential worlans more cicely ^ith 
job loMtions. Th'K can be done in three ways; by devdoping mcentiv^ 
to inda^ry to create new cmploiTijent centers near iSi^o r<sidenti^ 
^ 1 _ r areas to 3vc2roes and enconrag- 




ins- them to mo^*e closer to inaustnai centers, m uj 
transportation between ghetto neighborhoods and new 30b location^ 

All three involve large public outlays. _ *11 

The first method— creating new industries ui or near the 
is not likely to occur without government subsidies on a scale ^h^cn 
S^in^pri^e that S «U1 pay them to face the problems 

“^e'icooa method-opening np 

cumnev— cbriouslv requires effective fair law>. 

re^re^an extensfve. program of federally-aided, low-co..t, nousing 

transportation linking ghettos and 
submhs— lias reived little attention from cily plriuners and munici- 
pal olHcials. A few demonstration projects show promise, but carrying 

there are still miUioiis of jobs in central cities, rumover m those 3obs 
alone can open up a great many potential^ positions for centra 
city residents— if emplojers cease racial iscrimmation m their hiring 

^°^evcSielSfS^e total number of I^egro central city jobseekera 
the need to link them with emergmg new employ- 
ment in the suburbs will become increasingly urgent. 

Tlielnere^minffGostofMunicipalSercwes . 

Local <rovcrnmenrs have had to bear a particularly h^y ^ncial 

bu^S m the t.vo decades since the end of World War IL ^ 

Vniil States cities are highly dependent upon property ^xes tMt 

are relatively unresponsive to changes m income, ^nsequently, gro 
arereiati ^ i Tinrd-nressed for adeniiate revenues to 



m?e-t rising demands for services general^ oy poimiaocn 

i?iP ofhirlmnd stable or declining cities have not only been faced with 

steady cost increases but also wiSi a slow-growmg, or even declming, 

As^^resiilt of the population shifts of the post-war period. 
trifcfnt the more affluent parts of the urban population m residential 
^bSs w^. leaving the less affluent in the ^ntral cities, the incre^ 
te- burdenof munieVt frequently falls upon that part of the 

?uDT)lv etc TlieS expenditures have strikingly outpaced tax revenues. 
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The- fact iliat the prohleiiu? of the cities are a national problem is 
seen in the growdi of federal assistance to nrban areas under various 
grant-in-aid programs, which rciiched the level of ^10 billion in the 
current fiscal 3 *ear. 

Xevcrthele^ the fisc:il plight of many cities is iikeh- to grow even 
more serious in the future. I^al expenditures inevitabh' will continue 
to ri^ sieepH' as a result of several factory including the difijciiltj' 
of increasing' produGlivit\- in the predominaiith- sen'ice activities of 
loc:ii government, and the rapid tccimologically-induced increases in 
productivity in otlier economic sectors. 

Traditionally, mdividual prodiicfivitj- has risen faster in the manu- 
facturing, mining, construction, and agricultursil sectors than in those 
iiivol ving personal services. 

Hov.-ever, all sectors compete with each, other for talent and person- 
neL "iV^ages' and salaries in the service-dominated sectors generally 
must keep up, therefore, with those in the capital-dominated sectors. 
Since productivity in manufacturing has risen about 2.5 per^nt per 
year compounded* over maiij* decades, and even fiistcr in agriculture, 
the basis for setting costs in tlie service-dominated sectors has gone 

uix too. . . 

Ill the postwar period, costs of the same units of output have in- 
creased verv Kipidly in certain kc 3 ' activities of local goveninient. 
For example, cduc;itioii is the single biggest form of expenditure by 
local governments (inciiidiiig school diitricis), accounting for cbout 
40 percent of their outlays. Fium 1947 to 1967, costs per pupil-day in 
XTnited States public schools rose at a rate of 6.7 iierceiit per year 
compounded — only slightly less than doubling every ten lears.* This 
major costs item is likely to keep on rising i-apidly in the future, along 
with other government services like police, fir^ and welfare activities. 

Some increases in productivity nia 3 ' occur in these fields, and .some 
economies may be achieved through use of semi-skilled jissistants 
such as police and teachers’ aides. Nevertheless, with the need to keep 
pace, with private sector wage scales, load government costs will keep 

on rising sharply. . ... 

Tiiis and other future cost increases are important to f uture relations 
between central cities and suburbs. Rising costs will inevitably force 
central cities to demand more and more assistance from the federal gov- 
ernment But the federal government can obtain such funds through 
the income tax onlv from other parts of the economy. Suburban gov- 
ci-nments are, meanwliile, experiencing tlie same cost iiicrciises along 
with the rising resentment of their constituents. 



•Tf 5c fniP th-it Uie averase pupil-teacher ratio flcclined from 2-5 to about 25, and other 
imSorfmwte in trains quality may have occurred. But they cannot account for any- 
thing approaching this rapid increase in costs. 
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os JSjirVLXTlijS GSOWTH 

_ 1. The Cc*L<iLs Bnrenu imhli^hes four proje<-liojii! of fuiure- i>opii3a- 
tion grotrtli bas^ upon differing assumptions about future fertility 
rates (the fertility nitc b:_the nimua] ]iuui’>cr of live biriJjs |jer 1J«M* 
women aged 16 to 14). Series A assiaiidcs fertility rates similar to those 
prevalent from 1062 to 1066; Series B tliroLgh D assume lower rates. 
Assuming that Xegro fertility rates will coiitimie to detdiiie, we liave 
used tlie average of iSeries C and II — whivli make tlie IokcH assumi)- 
tions about sueli rates. I^Ve have also eonvciicd the Census Bur&iirs 
non-white population projectio:^ into Negro projections by assuming 
Negroes will continue to comprise about !J2 percciit of all iionwhites. 
If, however, fertility rates remain at their present levels, then the 
total Negro population in would be 35.S million rather than 30.7 
million. TJie average aniinal rate of increase from 1966 to 19So would 
be753,0rtft, rather than — 66 percent higher. 

The projection is as follows : 



Totz] liffToes ss Iscrezse Itaa the prensns dzle shjiro 



US.JSs£ro pcrcealof 

Ozte pppclatiaa total US. Total iacrease 

Co popdalioo Anatral 

otniaaj) nombErGn Pcrceal 2rera;e 

rmSoos) 



1950 — *3aS 114 — — — 

1955 — *21.5 10.9 Z7 U.4 453.00 

1970. 22,2 H.3 1.7 7.9 425.0K) 

1973 — 75.3 11.6 2.1 9.1 420.0D3 

19S3 — 28.1 lai 2.Z 11.1 S3l,033 

19S 30.7 ia4 2.6 las 520.033 



•ActnzL 

2. Tlie general concept of a mctropolihin areti is of an integrated, 
economic and social unit with a itjcomiizcd large X)optt]ation nucleus" 
Statisti&ilh^ it is called a Standard Aletropolitaii Statistical Area — 
one which contains at least one central cit\' of at least 50,009 in- 
habitants. It covers the county of the ceiiti-al city and adjacent comities 
found to be economically and socially integrated with that county. 

A Central ("iry is the largest city of an SMSA and wliieli s^ves the 
SjUBA its name. 

“Core citj-'* or *‘iiiner cit^'** i.s a x)ox>ular e.xpression .sometimes mean- 
ing central city and sometimes meaning the central business district 
4ina densely populated downtown iieigliborlioods of generally poorer 
residents. 

The array of statistical materials foi* metropolitan areas by “central 
city” and “outside central city'* categorie.s cjirries witli it .sonie (hingcr-s 
wiiicli can tmp the iniwaiy. Tlie geiicyil propo.-ition made in such 
disj)]a3's is that the N^ro pox>iilafioii is coiieeni rated in the cenli-al 
citj' and is kej>t out of the .subiii-b.s. Certaiiil v this is i rue. 

TJic danger ari.‘=es from the inference wliich the reader inav make 
about the character of “outside central city”* and “.suburb.” “Outside 
central cit\-” means the whole inetroxiolitan area outside the cit\- or 
cities whose names are giwn to the .Standard ^letropolitan Statistical 
Area. This is not a liombgeneous, affluent, white-only collection of bed- 
room communities or housing developments. It is a wide-ranging as- 







• f Si.3i^» sri’^ailrai-tivi* ''•viiji 

im*^. :i 3 ^ti frs->1i dir. Oi'.tT* ; r?jrr'iiy. >i*lii-'-ir‘dl iM'-yii*; \*-rii nil 
tliP »*j.53ijii;i -jily n<so«'iaic*si iTiili^iite »viilml •‘ity. 1 Leri* nre, in 

:ii*» eitie^s <fif tn'cr 'S*.*'^*^* **hiii»2t*'!i“ in iLe wn>>‘|<T 
Stn-eniy-F-nen of tlieJi* Lai only 59-«K*'* pm-nlation in 19<50. 
Afanv nr * •Tliffe * nly ord"-**^* ir- Manv an* !i*4. Lave L y^fLer 

jiroporti^^ns c*f ^«cgDD2S to totiil p ,>puliiticii fban citA^^ Ox 

iLe 13 .-Intiinlilnj iLpv are a |-arl._S' ly*,- iLi*sp ci|:ps 

are i ’j**i*_ arr* ol<l aiai liavi* !<♦ liii* 1 

Lli:rli^ a--* iLe »'''!jiral »-iT3P>rif nanny r/idropnlnan nien--. 

"W'j* Lavt* «'<i 3 MjVrP‘l Hm of f’jii- |''’j>'ti1r:l!-yn- XLf- isri^ 

proicpfion aF^mmcs no fnrtLer iji-im^rat3^3iy oiy cnt-mi^rai'on of 
^e 2 T*#fi 5 to or froiii centdi citie?- fliis aFiTiKiptson is unrKisi^tsp-^^-nt it- 
provides a cieaj^re of how mndi tlie centml-cify Xc^ro populalion 
is likely to cxf*and thrcn^h i:ahiral Inrro:^ alone. Th« second projcc- 
tion arsmncs that •jcntnd dtics will riontiiins to contaiii ^-^.9 j^rcent 
of all Xerrro popnlaiion gro^T^li. as they did from 19S0 to ISGH. 
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Tinder the more realisiic assumption of both contmued m-mi£rmtion 
(at present rates) and natural growth, total population of cen- 

tral cilias would incieaa bv S.7 million [Negroes, 7'2 percent. 

4. We have arrived at these estimates by making ihiye different ns- 
sumptions about future wlute central city population sliifts: (a) that it 
Tvill rcDiain at its iSGo of 4GA million: (b) that it wilx 

decline, as it did from 1909 to I960, by an amount equal to half the m- 




pSceat*of airN^o population growth. These projections cmb^c 
both estimates tljat are probably unrealistically high aJid low. The 
full projections are as follows; 

PaptJCftn!] 



of fcfel CtnlTfli C2ty pc^claSoa 
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19^ i^c^zTu 
1975„ 



7.1*?** 

fCT2:X?5 

irbSlev^ 


f-:pd»‘J53 iKSass 2l 
Cl? 

erj23 to— 


£ic;cbt^ 


Total 

prpclatioa 

£^ns 


216 


21o 


20-6 


25,6 


26-4 


27-3 


3L0 


33,1 


^3-6 
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T3ie lira requires a rise in total e^iilraWh v 

fpoiti mill:<^:i in it 5*1 to 67^ niiilicn in many of iiie 

lai^erf cc-niial cities are already a!ic<js fnllj deyeiojjedj so lai^ an in- 
crert^t- ik j »ro1^ijly unrealistic. On Ibc clLer band, thelhird assnmptij® 
in^'idves no clian^. in the li?C5 centra! city li*rure of ^.5 

njiHion. This Jiiay he anreallsti-i^ally low. But in any e* cnt, it seoiis 
likely tliat centinneil »x-ncentratlon will cause the total pro^Xiition of 
Xesrr^ in central cities to reach at least liT* percent hy i&To and 31 
j^r*v?]jt l»y 
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ixmonrcnox 

Tlie Commission has already adtlresscd itself to the need for im- 
mediate action at the local larci. Because the city is. the foans of racial 
dl-Virdcr, the immediate responsibility rests on <i»minuriiiy leaders and 
local iiistitutions. Witlsont respon.4vc and representative local ^vem- 
ment, without effective processes of interracial »somraimi<*ation within 
the •rity. aiid witlirfut alert, well-trained and adequately supported 
h»cal pel ji-e. national action — no matter liow great its scale — cannot be 
expected! to provide a solution. 

Yet the disonlers are not simply a problem of tJie racial ghetto or 
the city. As we have seen, they arc fwmptonts of social ilLs that have 
become endemic in our society and now affect pvenr American — black 
or ^vhite. businessmen or factoiy worker, suburban rommuter or shim 
dweller. 

Xone of *is can escape the con.*sequenees of the conCimimg economic 
and social decaj* of the centrai dfy and the closely related problem 
of rural porer^. The convergence of these conditions in tiis racial 
ghetto and the resulting discontent and cismption tJireaten demo- 
cratic values fundamental to our progress as a free socieiy. 

The essential fact is that neither exisJing condit ions nor the garrison 
state offer acceptable aitemat-ives for the future of i Jiis countir. Ojdj 
a greatly enlarged commitment to national action — compassionate^ 
massive and sui^ained, backed bj the will and resources of the ruost 
powerful and the richest nation on this earth — can shape a future 
that is compatible with the historic ideals of Ameriran. society.^ 

It is tills conviction that leads us, as a Commission on Civil uis- 
orders. to comment on the shape and dimensions of the action that 
mast be taken at the national level. 

In this effort we have taken account of the work of scholars and ex- 
perts on ra*"e relations, the urban condition and poverty. We have 
studied the reports and work of other comj.iis5ions, of congressional 
committees and of many ST>ec!ai ta.sk forces and groups both within the 
government and within the private sector. 

Fiv/memg the Cost 

The Commission has also examined the question of fmaiicing: al- 
though there are grave difficulties, we do not regard tljcm as insoluble. 
Tlie nation has substantial financial resources — ^notenougli to do every- 
thing some might -.vish. but enough to make an important start on re- 



,<cial h* '-|-iie a- s'sr a;:4 In fplie «.*f 

ean^nt mpiienienls. 

Tl;e key fadtrjrs hnv3j]jr a -n tx.<r ailiity »«:» ».*ay f«r il^. 

HT& ifc<2 ^cat jii»>dn£i»viiy ctf the Air>?r2^'an nuniv. and a ?^2ra! 
r^vcjiyg ?yi4gj3i »r3i*^h i^» h’’^h^y In 

©cmblnaiiS'i*. tliese jir©*3ii*ip ’tni^y c*^«/j,n;dlr;r inci^L^ in 

PVsdeiai hizd^et Te>Tejpts:. prorli!?*! calj tijat tLg 
is kepi af opadtr, i?5cl a<*tiial F^^f^aiai i^rccme ox- 

pands in lii:<». trilh potential. 

Ttese asitomatie aimiial incicases-— ^he — fr^jcn the 

Federal rerenve sjsiep ran«e Sil fo $14 yiikn under condi- 
tions of rfeady eco3iojn3ca3«3»ii^L 




perioi 

While coiiipElin^ demand-s are »^itajn to ^jyjvr with every ic-*iease in 
federal revenues. that hard cjK;lces are inrr' ahle, these feies 
demon^rate the dijneiL-^on of lesonrees — ^apar?. from cJiap^pe^ In tax 
i2ies — Tvhich this conntiy can generate. ^ 

Federal Prograzn, Coordm^iio'i 

The. spectacle of Petivjk and Xe?v JJa%'^ engnifed in civil tnrmoii 




Pi-a- 

go^•erli!neIlh 

\et there is little, donht tliat the m^satem tlirongh Trhidi fedeial 
prograsijs ate translated into sptv:?'^ to neojile I- a njajs»r pvtiilfm 
m Itself There are iio«.y over 4?nj grsm- pn^rams opersted hy a i. ^<id 
Ox federal snd «'hiJ3i52eIc<i ll2TO3i«fb a ai'Kiv 

of sensi-antonomoi^ Jdafe and li^!al government enlitiss. FeSeetii^- 
of this complex schejne federal psv^raros often seen, self-defeatins: 
and contradictor^' - Held OsScials unable, to make decisions on their o*ni 
pr'^rraiiis and inia ivare- of ^el^ted eilbris^ agencies unable rimnsvilliner 
t<jgether; prc^^ianis con'-cived and administered to acliieTe 
dmc-n*nt and sf>nM^imes conSicth^g pnrf»Gses. 

_ The ner» sociai dei-clopinent legislation has jmt great ^rain iijxm 
obsolescent iin<chinery and admim«4raiive practices at all levels of 
governineiit. xt lias joaded neiv trorfr on federal departments. Xt iias 
reqiiired a level ©f sknh a seu-sc. of urgency, and a eapaefty for judg- 
ment never planned for or e^conrag^ iii departmental field oSees. 
It lias reipjired planning and adniinh^rstive capacity rarely seen in 
slatehoiises, coimr.y couitliouses and city hall. 

Delicle - * - 

of many 

In recent 3 *cars senoiis _ 
cc-ordinatiom During tJie 1: 



tees hare been established to coommate two or more fedemi aid 
programs. Departments hare been given regionsibility to lead others in 
areas within their particular competence — OEO, in the porerfy field. 
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and private institutions to respond to these . 

Inci4-ing «mmanicat.on =vro.^, ,frd to 



cre^tuf 

lie order ;uid social Justice. - j 3 

There are tliose ivlio oppose these aims as ieyrar*lmg the 
Thef wronff. A great nation is not so easily mti«iidatexL e p^ 
r>ose tliese aims to fulilll our pl«ure of equality and to med; Hie fund 
a democrats" civilized soeiely^cmest.c pea^ -W 
^ice, and urban centers that are citadels of the liumon spu»t. 



T3.CK- £?? fitliers wbo S 2 a thct riolenca is neecss^ir — f f^r aiore 
can fLe i.at>»Ti »*♦ a?i dct-iavciy «n beljalf of ra^’ ^inoiines. 
TJipy tff<f are wiv.-ns'. Vi<»3i*n'?e and dii^jv!cr C‘im|:»onnd tLey 

rmi-< Ije ended and l3iey will l»e endedL 

Oiir siratc^' is neither Llind rej»re?s5<*n nor capiiiilatson io lawle^ 
nts Rather it Is the affiruiation of rt*iim;©3 possildlities. for all, wichin 
a sinsle s^»<r;etT, 

n E>ir3j« rMEXT 

I-rdrfAiifllo^ 

i 'neiii]d< Ainent and un*lere2;jj»!ti'yi3:ent are aniong the peisi^eiit and 
seri<f»us i^ierajj^nc^ of disadvanlaiii'^i niinorities. The pervasii'e cfieet 
of »' 4 :<iidit:<r>n': on ihe raeial irLelio is inexirieahly linked to the 
prohJem of civil discirder. 

In t!:e Ktiijiloyinent Act of 191i% i1:b Ciiiled Stales set a nationai 
of a ii^efii] Job at a reas^aiaWe wage for all who wish to worh. 
Federal espendilures - >r manpr^wer development and training have 
increased from less than million in 1SC3 to §1.6 bilhon in 190S. The 

President has proposed a further increase to §i!.i billion in 1S69 to 
provide ^rork es|>eriencc, training and snppoilive services for XZ 
inillirni men and women. Despite these efforts, and despite snFiai^*d 
general economic prosperity and growing sidil demands of automated 
indnstiT, tl^ goal cf full empio\inent has become increasingly hard 
to attain. 

Toda^' there are about two million unemployed- and a!>out ten 
million ujjdci^mplsyed, 6.5 million of whom work full time and earn 
less Ilian the annual poverty wage. 

The mort; compelling and difficult challenge is presented by some 
50Q>.(!!(*9 “iiard-core" unemployed who Ii%*e witffin the ceatral cities, lack 
a L^ic education, work net at all or onl.v from time to time, and are 
unable to c^pe wilh the problenu? of holding and perfonning a job. A 
subrtantia! part: of tliis group is male, and between the. ages of 

approximately 1^: and 25. Members of tills group arc often among tlie 
initial participants in civil disctrdcrs, 

A slum employment study b 3 ' the Department of Labor in 1966 
slioived tiiat, as compared with an unemj»loymcnt rate for all persons 
in the Unii^ J>tates of 3.^ percenl, the unejiiploymcnt rate among 
16 to 19 yearni3ld nonwhite males was 26.5 percent, and among 16 to 24 
3 'e 2 r-o!d* nonwliite males 15.9 percent. Data collected by Uie Commis- 
sion in cities where there were racial disorders in 1967 indicate that 
Ifegro males l^etween the ages of 15 and 25 predominated among the 
rioters. 3Iore tlian 29 percent of tlia riolers were unemployed: and 
many of tliose who were employed worked in intermittent^ low statu.% 
uiisldlled Joliss — Jobs which they regarded as below their level of 
education and afaili^- 

In tlie riot cities which we sura'eyed, Negraes were three times as 
likely as whites to hold unskilled Jobs, which are often I5art time, 
seasonal, low-paying, and “dead end ” — a fact that creates a problem 
for hJegrees as signmeant as unemployment. 

6roal$ and Ohjecti'ces 

TTe propose a comprehensive national manpower policy to meet the 
nee^ of Both the unemployed and the underemployed. That policy 
■will require: 
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{a) C^niinnesi emp!in?is on national economic growth and job 
creation so there will be jobs available for those who are 
newly trained, withont di^lacing those already employed- 

(5) United intensavc recraiting to ream those who need 
help with infennation about a\ai!ab!e jobs, training and sup- 
portive aids. . , , -j, 

(c) Careful evaluation of Oic individuals vocationox skil^ 
potentials and needs: referral to one or more pregrams of b^ic 
education, job training and needed medical, social and Cflher 
services: provL^ion ff<r transportation belween the glietto and 
outiving empIo 3 *ment areas, and continued follow-up on the 
individual's progress until he no longer needs help. 

(d) Concentrated job training efforts, with major emphasis on 
on-the-job training by both public and private employers, as weil 
as p’lblic- and private vocatloiml sdiools and other iiistiiutional 

facilities. ^ , 

(c) Opening up existing public and private job structures to 
provide greater upward mobilil^ for the underemployed, without 
displacing anyone already employed at more advanced levels. 

(/) Xiarge-^de development of new jobs in tl:e public and 
private sectors to abserb as many as pos*il>3c of the unemployed, 
again without displacement of the employed. 

' iff) Stimulation of public and private investment in deprc.«^d 
areas, botii urban and rural, to improve the environment, to 
alleviate unemployment and underemployment and, in rural areas, 
to provide for the poor alternatives other tJian migration to large 
ur^n centers- 

(h) New kinds of assistance for thore wlio will continue to be 
attracted to the urban centers, both before and after tliey arrive. 

(i) Increasing small business and other entrepreneurial oppor- 
tumties in poverty areas, both urban and rurah 

Basie Strat&jrk* 

To achieve tliese objectives, we believe the following basic strategies 
should be adopted; 

• Existing prognuns aimed at recruiting, training and job develop- 
ment slibuld be consolidated according to the hinetion they serve 
at the local, state and federal levels, to avoid fragmentation and 
dui^lication. 

TVe need comprehensive and focused administration of a unified 
group of manpower programs. 

• High priority should be placed on the creation of new jobs in 
both tlie public and prirate ^tors. 

In tiie public sector a suhstantial nmnlier of such jobs can be pro- 
vided quickly, particularly by government at the local level, where 
there are vast unmet nee^ in education, health, recreation, public 
safety, .sanitation, and other municipal services. The National Com- 
missfon on Technologv^, Automation, and Econcmic Progr^ esti- 
mated that there arc'CS million potential jobs in public service. But 
the more difficult task is to provide jobs in private industry for the 
hard-core unemployed. Both strategies must be pursued simultane- 
ously, with some arrangements for a flow of trainees from public 
sector jobs to on-the-job training in private companies. 
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• Creaiion of jo53« f«r tl.e iianl-«*icjre uiieaiiijtloved will m|uire «ib- 
Marjtial ijaymejife; to b©th pnljlii* aaiii priraie cmidiiiyeis to oSsei 
the exim costs of supportive semces and iiaimng, 

Basi^* e«lucaii<»u and c«t*iuiselii]^ in dress, appearani^ social relation- 
sliijjs, money mana«en;ent, traii^j»oitalic»n. liygiene and liealtli, punc- 
iualin*. and work iialiils — all of wkicli emploj'crs normally take 
for fnaiiicd — nm' liave to be jirovidetL Pi'»du^.*ti%ity may be low for 
sulb-iantial penoJis. 

• i?pee;ai empliasis must I»e to motivating tlic Iiard-core 

uneniployed. 

A sure method for motivating I lie liani-core unemployed lias not yet 
been *levlsed. One fat^t, however. Is alrKidy clear from the experience 
of the Job t or£*s, Xei^hborhooii Youth Corjis, and 3£aii|>o?ver Dei'cl- 
opment and Traiiiin®^ pmje*'-is: rlie j»revioiisiy hard-core mieniployed 
trainee or employee miL*4 believe tliat he Is not bein^ trained for or 
oliered a ~dea«l-cmi“ job. Hincc. by deJinition. he is not eli^blecvcn for 
an entry-level [Kisition. he be. iriveii job training: lie must be 
cominced tJiat, if he performs saiisjfaetoriiy after the training period 
he will he employed and given an opportunity to advance, if possible, 
on a clearly defined “job ladder."* with step increases in both paj' and 
re^»on.«ibiIity. 

• Artificia! J^arriers to employiiicnt and promotion niibd: l>e remoi'ed 
by both public agencies and private emidoyeis. 

Ilacial dLscrimination and unrealistic and unnecessarily high mini- 
mum qualifications for eniiiloyment or promotion often have the same 
preju^cial effect. Go\*eminent and biLsiness must cou-ridcr for cadi 
type of job whether a criminal record should be a bar, or wliether a 
high school diploma is an inflexible requirement. Daring World War 
II, industry successfully employed large numbers of the previously 
unemployetl and disadvantaged by loweimg standards and by re- 
structuring work patterns so that tlie job fit the level of arailable 
ski!L«. TYe believe that too often government, business and labor unions 
fiiii to take into account innate intelligence and aptitudes wliidi are 
not measurable. 

Present recruitment procedures should be reexamined. Testing pro- 
cedures should be revalidated or replaced by work sample or actual 
job tryouts. Applicants who are rejected for imme^fe training or 
employment should be evaluated and coun^led by company jrersonnel 
officers and referred to either company or public remidiai programs. 
These procedures have already been initiated in the steel and telejphone 
industries. 

• Special training is needed for superrisoiy personnel. 

Support needed by the hard-core imemployed during initial job 

experience must provided by specially-trained supervisors. A new 
program of training entiy-level supendsors should be established by 
management, with government assistance if necessary. 

ProgramB 

TTe are proposing programs in six areas in order to illustrate how 
we believe the basic strateipes we have outlined can be put into effect: 

• Ckinsolidating and concentrating employment efforts. 

• Opening the existing job structure. 

• Creating one millioiTnew jobs in the public sector in tliree years. 

• Creating one million new jobs in the private sector in three years. 



• Devei*j2-*3J3g uit^iii aiid nirai ix^i'eiiy oreoi^ 

• Ei:tt<inir3^ij|^ OKXienriiip in the ghetto- 

• Consdlidatiig aiil e*:>nQenti:atlng eBjpIoyiiueiii efforts. 

R*^nut7.i^nf 

There is an mgc-nt uecd ff>r a conjj treheiir5%*e nnmpower recruilntent 
and serri-’es a«ieii<*y at tlie coiiiniimity level. The J^ederal-Statc Em- 
ployn;i*nt Seri'ke is ’iot sen ing t!iis funetiirm in many urfian areas 
and canKf»t «!« i=o unless it is suk^antiaily rc'irfru.'tnre'i and revitalized, 
Tliis was let^inunent ed in ltC>”* ly the Enijd^yment r^rri**e Task 
P')r<'e l»i 3 i li:is lH.t*n oi Jy partially a»"3nevc*d ly the Euiployiuent Serv- 
iecs" new H;unaii Kewiiun-es l>e^'e3<jjnjient Prograni. 

W'e beikwc tiiai even' ciiy sliouid e.4ab3isli suda a cstinrireiiensive 
ageji^y. with aut1«»rity toilirts-i the oonrdijiatioii of ail maiii»owerp:m- 
gtaiiis, in<*1nding thoW f*f the Eiupioyjijcjit Service^ the coinminiity 
action agencies, and other local gn#ui»s. 

The 0>n^5e3jtrated Kmiiloyiuviit Program established by tloe Det^in:- 
inent of lalx*r lasi \'ear and now o^wratiiig in t3;e ghettos of 20 cities 
and in tivo rural areas is an imjjoitant C^imiiig to^vard a unified 
effort at the I«wal level. X related effoit by tile Department of Housing 
and Crkm De\-e3o[*ment is under way in the^Iodel Cities Pr-jgram, 
noiv in tlie jdajiningstage insome GZ cities. 

Placemjsnt 

In order to match men to jobs, we need more effective interdian^ 
of infonnatiom A computerized nationwide service should be c^ab- 
lished, :ls rei ommeiided in 39BO ly the Xationai ConiJ^ssion on Tech- 
nology, Automation, and Economic Prigress, with priority of 
insrallation given to the large urban centers. 

All iiifoniuition sy^tni of tiiis sort would simplify placement — 
including inter-area placement and placement frmn glietfo to suburb. 
Tliis in turn will often require transportation assistance mid 
counseling. 

Tiae existing experimental mobility jjrogram, under the ilanpower 
Development and Training Act, should be greatly expanded, and 
should supi>ort movement from one part of a metropolitan area to 
anotlier. Aid to local public transjwrtaticn under iiie Sla^ Transpor- 
tation Program should be siiniiany ex^ianded on tlie basis of tiie ex- 
periment. with subsidies for routes incorporating glietto areas. 

Job developiiiciit and 2>3acenient in ijrivate industry is critical to 
our proposed strategies, and is now handled separately by a yariefy of 
agencies and progKuns : tlie Manpower Develoximent and Training Act 
in-osTi'ani, the voditional education program-s, the Yc^tional Ee- 
liabTlition xirogram, tlie Job Corps and, recently, the Neighborhood 
youth Corps 7uid sei'eral new a^iilt work experience and training 
programs. All seek to place trainees with private employers, sometimes 
witJi and sometimes without training assistance, througli a wide variety 
of local agencies, as well as through tlie Employment Service, com- 
munity action agencies and others. 

A single cooperative national effort should be under^ken with the 
assistance of business, labor and industrial leadersat national, re^onal 
and local levels. It should reach both individual companies and trade 
associations, ^stematically and extensively, with information about 
incentive programs and aids, and ith authority to negotiate con- 



tmct'ifll 2 n:is 3 ^iei 3 :cn!s and diraanel ln«?iiiivc fuEd> to frivaic 
emplojers. 

Tfce reccnfly created Tricon C^alitior, v^ith its Io«al atSIiatcs, 
fei»a«rht ro^tJjcr many of tLe inteicstcd jiaitaes in tlis private sector. 
The Xatlonai ^^JJiance of Bipincsignsii just cstalttislied by iLe Presi- 
dent wiii be consentiating private indu^y eiTorts in on-tbe-job train- 
ing of the liard-core uneaiployed. Wc feeheve that it may iwa helpful 
UQxr to create t fedcraliy-cliartcied corporation »rith authority to 
imdertake the oordination of iJic private sector j< 4 > ji rogram outlmed 
beiow- 



Opmmg ilvc Ej:lst‘mg Job Slrvusiure 
Arbifeaiy barriers to employment and [promotion must 1 »e eliminafed. 
FedcKi!. state and local clforts to ensure equal opi^oriuniiy in em- 
ployment ??hou]cl be sTrengrhened by : 




em 

federal anti-discrimination-in-cmploympit jaw. which, now covers 
other cinpjcyers of r»ii csr more employee {ai;<! a-' of -Inly, will 

cover employers of ifT# ta* iri<»re ^»?u|»!^^vf<»s}. 1alK»r and 

e*oploymen^ a"en<*:es. 

( b ) Grantiijg to the Equal Employmtmt Oppor tunit y Commis- 
sion. tlie ft^lerai enforcement agt-ney under Title Vli, cease and 
desist fiOirer comijarable to thtTenforcement power now held by 
c4her ^eral agencies administering regalatoiy national policies. 

(c) Incn^ing tedmlcal and other assistance now provided 
tlirc: 



e xjQii 

and local anti-discrimination commisions under the provisions 
of Title YIL 



(d) Undertaking, through Uie Equal Employment Opportun- 
ity Coinmissior -5 an industiy and areawide enforcement effort 
based not ojdy upon individual cornplainfs but upon emplo^^er 
and union reports showing broad patterns of disirimination in 
emidoyjnent and promotion. 

(e) Linking enforcement efforts with train^ and other aids to 
employers and unions, so that affirmative action to hire and pro- 
mote may be ejicourr.^ed in connection with, investigations of 
both individual complaints and charges of broad patterns of dis- 
crimination. 

(/) Substantially inci'easing the staff and other resources of the 
Equal Employment Opportunity Commission to eiiabie it to per- 
form effectively these additional functions. 

Equal opi>oriiinify for employment by federal contractors under 
Exeeurive Order 11240 should be enforced more vigorously against 
both employers and union?. This i.s particularly critical in regard to 
federal construction contracts. Staff and other rc.?ources of the Office 



of Conti-act Compliance in the Lepartnienr of Labor should be in- 
crea5?ed so tliat withholding federal contracts is made a meaningful 
sanction. 

The efforts of the Department of Labor to obtain commitments 
from iinion.s to encourage Xegro memlicrship in apprentice.diip pro- 
grams are especially noteworthy and .‘should be intensified. 

Title YI of rlie Uir4 Ciril Eighth Act, whicli provides for witlihold- 
ing federal grant-in-aid funds from actiritics which discriminate 
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oil ;mayii:ds of t>r ki’tp, lx? i-T3|<|Hjrieid fiiJiv, 

III rf^rd ft* r«-Tia 2 lu:i'jjt for fei!eraliy-ai^>ij4e<i ;*»3i Iraiiiiiiir in Los- 
pilal^, auivcrj^ric^^- and Xue rfaff aiid r^'iircft’ 

of tlic *<f ilrailh, 1‘MuixilioiJ- and ^\clfare. wlijch has 

prliaarv ji 2 rw 3 i«-*:oii « 2 Yer tl’c^ i-hoiiM Isi- espaj*dc^i for 

this punx»?«-. . . 

Tlie f^ii-ral £r«veriiu:i-nt, tl*roii«rh the Civil J-ervi.-e t 
aiid other nire!i«-ies. slaould undertake jiro^nijiis of rtvriiUiwHl- iiiriii/r 
ai;d 021-1 he-jffih traiiiing of I lie disadvaii*laire«l and slioiJd reexaniiiii* 
a»jd revali^late iis miTiiiiiiini e2ji|d<»yiii*»*3Jl and jtrojiiftt lOii s^'iniia^^h*. a1i 
till- ri* 2 ar<l the f<*ih*nil ifiiverniiieiit should a iiiiKlel sjaie 

and io>:aI £rovi*mniC2jl tiijd ilu* privaie hiL<:.;ess rtiniJiiiuiiiy. T« eidj*--! 
the full tro(ipt‘TiiiiftJj **f feilei'sd a^eiiors, shey sliimld he r'diubiir.-i-d <j\ 
iiilernal alV^ivanefs f*ir the esira fic-is «if imhiin^ d-sadvaniaiietl 

ci’iphyeei:. , 

t)iie wav t«* iijjpi'ove the t'<i]i»l 2 i 3 oii of the iincier-empioyeu. on a 

1*1^ lo <?:rrc^iso fciK^nil isliiiinuini un*l 
widen «ireiv.«ie. The re^-e«t invrtase to per hour yiehh-* an 
aJiKual wr.ir;* j-' W sli^hih.' ihe p'0\'eriy level and only for tho,-** 

P3i?(,lr,Yeil fall tiaie. 7 \s an altermttive, we VivTimmcnd eoiMdemtion 
irivei! t<f* »*Ajs»riii‘eni:il p^rowim of wa^e supplements or oilier 
mei'josl*^ far tadiievinirthe same inronie ^als. 

CrrMhtg One Ulillian. Xeie Jols in the PnUic Bceior in three 
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Existing public crripioymeiit proiriams should Ih* cons didated and 
sulistaiitially iiicreiised. The 2tei"hborhood Toutli Cories last year 
involved approximately SOOjOOO youths between the- ag^ of 14 an<l 22 
in tlirce mosTanis of work experience. NYC offers eitiier fuli-time 
positions‘year-round or durm^ tlic siinimer, or part-time position.s 




ll.“V ..iJL.* 4.# ^ 1 T 1 

Empbn^Lf? in tiie expaiicleil public employineiit prosrains Fijouid be 
shifted, .‘^o far as possible, from work experience to on-the-job train- 
ing. and additional federal iissistance, almve the pi*esent payment of 




Su percent 



employer should pay a progressively larger sliare of tlie total cost as 
trained productivity increases. 



Useful public sen-ices which are not “make-work,” including Com- 
mimitv Sendee Officers in police departments, as recommended by the- 
Pre-sidenfs Commission on Law Eiiforcemcnt and Administration of 
Xu^-l^cc 

Public emplovers should be required to pay on-the-job trainees not 
le.=s than the minimum wage of the prevailing wage in the area for 
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similar yrork, wiiicheyer IiigljcT. We lec-ommencl a flirce-year pro- 
gram, aimed at creating 2j50,<H»0 new public service jobs iii the first 
year and a total of one million sacli jobs over tJie tliree-vcar period. 

The Department, of Defen.se should (a) continue its emphasis on 
(and consider e.xpansion of) "TrojeiJt lOO.Oftft-* under which it accepts 
3'ou!^ men with below standard test scores ; (b) intensifyitsrecruiting 
efforts in areas of high unemployment so that youns: men living the**,? 
are fully aware of the training imd service opjwrtunitics open to them 
and (c) substantially expand Project Transition which besan on a 
pilot basis in 190i and involves training and counseling for servicemen 
scheduled to return to civilian life. 

Crtathxq One Million- .1 ttr Johx in flu Prlr/iie fitt-iar in- TliYe<c 
YeoYf;^ 

Eiglity-foiir peixtpjit of the. nation s 7:J million civilian workers are 
at work in 1J.5 million private enterprises. T^ie involvement of only 
5 percent of all private conipanit^ would rc^iresent the iLse of more than 
500,(pt^ enterprises and provide a massive additional smr to job 
deveioximents. 

Based on experience Avitl*. training by private cmplovers. primarily 
under the ifanpower Decelopment and Training Act, our reconi- 
mendations are aime/l at inducing a substantiallv" expanded niunber 
of companies to hiie and ( min the liard-core luiemploved. 

Becniitment and refernil of the di.sadyantaged unemployed should 
he. undertaken by a public body sucdi as tbe manpower sen'ire ageuev 
we liave. alrcjuly d(‘ssc-rilK*d. Tlie manjiower f?er\ice. ageiicv would de- 
termine eligibility and certify a chroiiicallv unempioved person for 
on-the-job training by i.ssuing to him a cerrificate o’f eligibility or 
similar indentifying doc4iment. 'JHiis would entitle the pSmte em- 
idoyer to reimbiu-senicnt for ceilain costs. A similar technique was 
used under the fr.I. Bill for t raining veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict. 

The direct reimbursement system currently used in on-the-job train- 
ing progiams should be. e.xpanded and the existing pro«i*ams should 
be consolidated under a single aciinini-stration. These proS-ams include 
the Manpower Development and Training Act and the new Work 
Training in Industiy components of the l^eighborhood Youth Corps, 
New Careers and S[)ecial Impact programs. Under thase programs a 
federal agency contracls to reimburse each emplo3^er for a negotiated 
average cost of training and supportive services for each trainee. 

If a corporation is chartered by Congress to serve as the ^*'ovcrn- 
ment's priiaaiy^ instrument for job development in the private sector 
the coi-poration, through regional and local subsidiariesj would: ’ 

(a) systematically work with trade groups, companies and 
labor unions; 

(b) arrange for any necessaiy supportive services and prevoca- 

tional educational training wliicli employers are unable to pro- 
vide; and ^ 

(e) enter into contracts with employers providing for their re- 
imbursement for the extra costs of training. 



^ The text of the report lo the Commis.slon by its Private 
forth as an appendix to this iteport. 



Enterprlss Ta.sk Force 



Is set 
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Tlie employer \youM of iv,nr?e imdeifnke not to 
emploveesV .1 order to Lire trainees: to proyde jol» 
supportive services: and to ifive reasonaWe :u«?iiKinc-e tl.y 
plovce TTould i»e fair3\* promoted if lie sueiressfully completetl life * 

^^o^rve. as an incentive to widesiircad teiness involvement the 
average amount of tl>e rcimkirsenient nnn=t exceed 
aiiproximatclv wr ve:ir payment now made under federal on 

SS tSini'n-’ pro Jims'amL foi die hard-core imemrdoyed, staid 
at iLrt equal the. rewmmended by the President m hn= ^lan- 

W we-t method of rfinrjlafmp o«- 
thc-job training and new job creation for the liardyore uneinmo\^ 
ic throu<rli a tax credit s\*rtem, provided that gindelmes are yJopted 
to en«nire a<lcquate traininff and job retention. The Coinmi-^ioii belie-} es 
thfe hohbs prJnm^e. With resi>ect to the tax credit deyce, 

■we. note that since its enactment in the cxi-^ing i percent lucen- 




vicluai enterprises to effeefunte a national polic;.. . — j_ 

period the e^-dit was taken on c=>n>oraie lax jf 

^-atincr new investment in the ainonnt of approxiniatcl\ biiliom 
To S=sure comparable simplicity in adniniirtretion, tlie tax credit 
diculd be ^ared to afi-xed amount for each certifi^iyi employee hired 
and reta'ured at least for a six-nionUi i>eriod. ^ 

for retention for additional periods tolalmg another IS inontl^. Ao 
credit would be allowed if existing employ^ are displacea, or if the 
turnover rale among certificated employees during eacn period exceeds 
niArp flinn t\vic6 tlic cniplovcr% usufll feumovBir _ 

The corporation cliarteredby Congress would establish perforiimnce 
<ruideliiu4 compare and evaluate the. results of job Irainmg operay oim 
bv conti^ and nndar the tax credit and apnge to share with ad 
participating employers the experiences of other cmiipaiiies with tech- 
niques ior training tiie hard-core unemplo\cd and holduig them on J^e 

^ The Commission recommends a three-year program, aimed at creat- 
ing 3«0,000 new private sector jobs in the %st year and a total of one 
million such joljs over the tlu-ee-yrar period, provided that tiie^ 
credit is enacted at an early date. If the tax credit is not so enacrea, a 
realistic goal would be 150, (MM) such jobs iii the first yrar and one 
million jobs over a three to live-jrear period. 

B&cpJo-pvng V^lan aM Rural Foverly Arem‘ 

A tax credit should also be provided for the location and renovation 
of plants and other business facilities in 

areas,’’ as alreadj’^ defined jointly by several federal department., and 
agencies. 



Seplembti, 1067. 
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The existing incentive fax credit for investment in n£':r equipment 
(but not for real properly or plant) Is available trilliout regard to 
irtbere Uie inveiimeat is made. For investment in po^-eriy areas, flie 
exiting credit should be increaswi substantially* and extoided to in- 
vestments in real pr«fij»crty and plant, wlietlier for ihc construction of 
a new plant or tLe acquisition of an existing facility. Plant and equip- 
ment in these areas should also be eligible for rapid aiaordzation, 
within as little as five y-eais. 

These incentives would be designed to atiiaci to die poverty areas 
the kind of industrial and commercial development wlddi would crtsilc 
new jobs and pr*n*ide other econcaaic l»enefils for the disadvantaged 
commimity surrounding the e4Jle^I^rise- An employer eligible f-irlhc 
poveny area investment cr^t would also be cli^ble — ^if he employe^i 
certilii-ileil tramces — for the liarti-core enijiloymeiil credit- Ti^ two 
credits are designed to meet separate needs and dificrent costs to 
investors and ciiijiioyers. 

To begin an intensified national effort to improve rural economic 
conditif jns and to stem the flow of iriigmtion from diese areas to large 
urban centers, the new investmeiii credit should also be a\*aiiablc for 
firms investing or exi>anding in niial poi'crty area.«. 

Tlie authority and the re.<ources of the economic dei'elopmcnt ad- 
ministration should be enlarged to enable it to expand its operations 
into urban poverty areas on a substantial scale. 

Ern'mimgmg Bv^inc-^ Oimershij) in, the Ghetto 

We believe it is important to give special encouragement to 2sTcgro 
ownership of buaness in ghetto areas. Tlie disadvantaged need h^lp 
in obtaining managetiai experience and in creating for tliemselves a 
stake in the economic communiiy- Tlie advantage.^ of 2vegro entrepre- 
neiirsliip also include self-employment and jobs for others. 

Existing Small Business Administration equity and operaiang loan 
programs, under which almo^ 3,500 loans were made during fiscal 
y^r 1967, should be substantially expanded in amount, extended to 
liigher risk ventures and promoted widely through ofnees in the ghetto. 
liOans uLtler Small Busma=s Administration ^arantees, whicji are 
now authorized, should be actively encouraged among tocal lending 
institutions- - 

Counseiing and managerial assi.«iancc should also be provided- The 
new Department of Commerce program under which Negro small 
busine^men are agisted in creating associations for pooling purchas- 
ing power and sharing experience should be expanded and conscli- 
datea with the Small Business Administration loan program. The 
Interracial Council for Business Opportunity and other private efforts 
to provide counseling by successfol businessmen outside the ghetto 
should be supjrorted and enlarged. 
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Apkexdix H : Betokt to the CoM3ns<i«x by the ::y Panel os 

PbitateExteseeisE; jAxrAET 25, 1S6S 

XiiE XaTIOXAL AdITSCiEY COiDHSSJOX ox CiYH. DlStEDEIlS 

"Wif^hiTigivju IkC-. 

KEPt'ETTOTHE CfCmiSSIOX 
BXT3E 

AdVISCKY PaXELOX PciVATE EXTEBrEIia. 

At tJie request of tlie Commission, \re Ijave considered the appropri- 
ate role of the profst-makin^ free enterprise system m helping ro alle- 
viate the causes of civil disfirdcrs, %Thidi are tlie subject of the Com- 
mlssion s ivfjrk. In our meetings and delilerations during the j/ast tw«* 
months we liavc taken as oar starling i>o5nt rlie evidence pre^ted »o 
tlje Commission on the causes of ilae disorders and t?ie alteniaii^e 
fOui3?s of action which might be pursued to deal \yit!i those causes. We 
have also sfiiight the advkx* of representative members of the business 
comniunitv and olheis brtJi within and outside of govemmeni. 

We condude that maxirmim of the trcm^jridoim mpab'dl- 

ii] t4f the free enizrprhe sydem, is a ervdnl demervf in aeiy 

prejhreim fejr improeinq eondfieom. in hotli ovr ndjr^n eenicr^ emd 
rural purerly >irea.s, frhieh hare brouyhi m to the present cri^i^. 

The maintenance of pubile order is primarily tJic re^onsibility of 
the public sector, but the private sector is the mainspring cf the na- 
tional economy and consequently of the economic well-being of our 
citizens. Free enterpri^ vitli its system of incentives ind rewards 
for hard work, ability, ingenuity and creativity-, lia.s made this nation 
strong and pn^uc^ the highest standard of Wxm^ the world has ever 
Imown. Under the spur of competition, the discipline of business man- 
asement produces maximum benefit from tlie funds and other resour- 
ces avaUsmle. 

;ifore tlian eighty-five percent of the current annual gros national 
product of OTCr" $00 billion dollars is attributable to the private busi- 
ness sector. Eighty-four percent of the nation's 7S million civilian 
workers are employed by 11.5 miUion separate private, profit-making 
emplovers, of which more than 1.3 million are corporations. Even five 
percent of the total n'lmber of private employers would reprint more 
than 500,000 enterprises. The mvolvement of even that number would 
constitute a massive, pluralistic and truly national approach to the na- 
tional problem of civil disorder and the closely related problem of 
chronic imemployment and underemployment, particularly among 

Negroes. , 

For these reasons the nation in the past has reputedly relied upon 
the private sector to a^ist in solving complex national problems. In 
tlie field of defense, contracts with private compani^ for materiel, 
supplies and services amounted to 34 bOlion dollais in fiscal year 196G. 
In the exploration of outer ^ace, contracts of the National Aeronau- 
tics and Space Administration with private companies amounted to 
more than four billion dollars in fiscal year 1966. 
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Tlil^ t!iai il:e pnrate fenor i3^n?i ah<* be inv* tired in «rer- 

et.miv^ rLe .*lial!e3i,£x- nf mdal _2lieito5 in niisan area*; ai.d ft**rt'rty m 
rara! areas is ny^r \yide1y ad^jpied, bcttli rrilliin atd outsde »he gor- 
ermiiepL Jsi his State of the t ni^n Message on Jannarr 17. the 
President called for “a liew partnership between sovermj^enT and pri- 
vate indusin* to train and to Lire th^ liard-eore unen3p3o>*e»3 pers<^»ns,“ 
Tiie CVajcrre?jj has rjiade similar de<?1arat:cns In a rmmU*r *d a«*ts. in- 
elndin^ the E»ro3;«.*3jjk OjtpMjitunitj* Act. the basi? cliaiter r»f ilje tVar 
on PorertT. 

Dr. Keijiieih l5- Ciarli. the eininejjt "Segra psychologi^i and educator 
who testified before the Cornniissk-^j, stated in a recent arti cle in an- 
Sirer to the question “What role can basini~s plar in findisir aiisirers to 
rioting 

Business and indnsrir are oar last hoj-e. Tiiey are rl:e 
realistic elements of onr sor:^ j. Other areas in oar sf>-;ety — 
gorermnent. edneation, churche% labor— liare defanlred' in 
dealing with Xegio problems. 

Xo fearer than thirty of the wrirness^ who have apji>eaivd before the 
Conjirission referred to a r<de for the private sector in meeting those 
urljan problems whidi coijtribiite to civil disorder. 

TTf hdkrc ihe^ '^dddy-shared idjoik ilie rrAf: of the 

Imdncss coummnHy arc more ihan, tiwre rhdorrw. The prlrde iopivr 
hat: diKavn ronatsf^/i. axid aapackf^ for mdikng a aontrihnthjn in. the 
■fclth rdarmt io the tuhan erkk. In many cases it hits done so in col- 
lalwiKition with government, and in many cases it has done sfj entirely 
independently of governmenL A partnership of profit-making busi- 
nesses and local govenimcnts, organized labor, and reiigioiis groups lia.« 
recently been or^nized in The t”ri»an Coalition, and tiaere are mimca*- 
0115 e.xamples of involvement by individual companies in iisemi proj- 
ects of various iypes- 

Some of the areas in which there Ls evidence tliat the private sector 
could make a contribution are: 

Jolf Training and Employ aicni : Tlie on-the-job tiaining prognisu 
under tlie 3Xaiipower Development and Training Act of iy62 has in- 
volved more than two thousand private esiploveis. ^le Job Corjjs 
has involved more than 20 private companies as managers of urban 
training centers, Xumerons similar undertakings by private com- 
panies have been catalogued by the National Asswiation of ilarmfac- 
turersas part of its STEP (Solutions to Employment Problems) pro- 
.^aro, a national clearinghouse for such endeavor : and by t lie Nat ional 
Industrial Conference Board in the proceedings of its conference on 
‘‘Corooiate Urban Programs — ^Ati InvestmenUin Economic Progress 
and ^cial Order,” held on January 10, 1968, in New York City. 

Homing:^ Joint ventures with public housing authorities to recon- 
struci low-income aparnnents, housing development corporations to 
receive industrial and banking investment^ and “instant renewal,” 
utilizing prefabricated units, have been pioneered bv’ a number of 
companies. 

Economic Decelopmeni : A consortium of seven of tlie largest life 
insurance companies has been created to extend loans in ghetto areas 
where investment rL«ks were previoush" considererl too great. Several 
companies have established plants in various poverty areas to employ 



ai:«i train Ifit-al tax anti €,ilJ^T 

has drawn scn^ ***••'• c*'iinj*an:s?s mio inves^isieijis in 
planis in Puerto Kico «nj?e U^lih has resTilled in tl;e rapid derelopiiient 
of the Puerto Biean economy and a dramatic increase in the standard 
of !ivin«r, and now serves as a model for the developnietit of other areas 
of the Western Keaiisphere. As a by-produf^ -Operation Boofetrap" 
has also reversed the net immigration of Pnerto Kicans to the Con- 
tinental United States, wliich an immigralioji from amral poverty 

area to nrhan centers much like the massive ourSow of ihe rural poor 
to An;cncan cities in rerent decade-. 

Xcam Eni^.rpr^Tif unhip : In order to suppoi-t and derelr;p needed 
managerial capahilitics in the Xegro communiiT, a numher of small 
hnsines; pregrams have relied upon the private saicior. The J?mall 
Bnsij.css Administration made alnrcjst loans during I'car 
lh07 under its Economk Opj^itunily I^n Program, many in par- 
ticipation with private lending institutions and many as guarantor of 
private loa*is. A privateh'-siwisored n<^i-prolit group, tlis Interra>*ia! 
Council for Basins Op^ftuniries, has utilized volunteer executives 
of successful businesss to prcaide man^erial assndance to small busi- 
nesses. The ICBO Isas assisted approximateh* l/»00 buinessmen since 
19G3 and has created a priirate. baiik-giiarantecd loasi fund. A Depart- 
ment of Commerce program iias so far stimulated creation of four 
trade associations for couisselling and other assistance to 27egro small 
bus5nessn:ei3. Some companies have created private commimifv de- 
velopment corporations which jirovide managerial assistance to ^egro 
entreprenears- 

Etk A iiuml»er of eo3n|>anies have proirided l»asir literacy 

and matheinatii’a! skill traininglo their ?nvn dLsadvantageil ejnployees 
and in some cases to of other cojuisanies. under eontracr. A 

numlier of proSt-making Job Corps contractor- have piojieered rapid 
literacy techniques. 

AiiiiMdinal CEmgc: Inclusion of Xegroes in national advertising 
has l>een spurred fey the Advertising Coimcil and many companies 
are taking affirmative stens to improve the attitudes of their employee 
and cu^omers throngh m-pLint literature as well as tlireagh adVer- 
tisinsrpolicj- 

'WhUf hmimsiH and indmiry ar/ making mh^Umimi i 
and- otlitr fdds: ire Jjfdiera fhaf rmiah mon ran and diouJtl he dane. 
Many more companies will undoubtedly enter these fields on a volun- 
teer basis, in some cases feecaiise they recognize that tiae price of 
inaction may well be continued ten.sioji and disorder and the ultimate 
breakdown of thi. traRqr'^ifr which underlies our entire social fabric 
and economic growth. And this process might, and should, be ac- 
celerated by e.xEoitation from government and business leadership. 

But uke hdieve that a truly masab^e number of comparne^ could 
he induced to participate only if appropriate monetary inceniiree arc 
provided hy the Federed goretrnment to defray the unusual costs of 
participation. Wc also helieve that opporiuniiics for hvMneas involrc- 
nient. on a mhsiantid(lsj broader seme than at pre^tent, exist primarily 
in the areas of employment and joh training and m. economic devel- 
opment. in the sense of the establishment of plants and other fapHities 
in poverty areas, hothurhan and rural. HoiLsing, N^o entrepreneur- 
ship, education, and attitudinal changes are also important areas in 
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il:*‘ iirmi*** in’ir’j jink-' £T‘^jT£*t 

trJictj^rj^. J-Ht 1T3 li.e sjij.it* avniI:il»V t«* ’v ivt* |«i lic-:!! 

(•Ti\y fJ:r- f>ri<»ril_v imni' aiul ar^c* ihnt furl’-^'r >li!«3v 

ffivt-n to a44ili'-Jia1 >n1 

ii -^2073lii *•*■* iJuit <s:ur aljrait lta>nis*=s in- 

iii *«4fi forties* »3iiei2iployi*-:^ ai2-«i f>xni2f-f^nz*^ dpvc!ic*]»jjiJ*iii 

i*; np-n •'/aitiiiua^ of e>,-«.‘j3Tiaiiy rke k 2 u.p levei of p ^#- 

noiiiN- 

a?;» »vaKpj;'^*ajlpi3joii?iarv irj4*t»nti%*e. 

nr t *'fii2VJ--3^-'fas h t‘- rr^n>r,^f it ih^tf n7itcmjt^t4V i.i* /. 

.?/<•/ Sifiilt ,,f ti/-4 t^jiidjiq iJti* 'ju*<si jn-r^~4.ii' gif *rj?/r/ 

€[fd .'<?.<«-/' JT ftniitJit] t. ’iuq ^ t tjrtt, X fhr rtTi^ir<li r-,1grjc 'i^htf'h »^.v- 

fVtfuMt hi rt #v nf y, Af ih/p mrM fhur.yftlj i r-^hihta •rut} 

•jfih th Pt ,jjTt ih<i Aa-hj rtiurrrn oj yri^lii -tHKthhuq 

aid nq^fj-tpu rjjy ,irr »T/Vi7x id iriut-h j»r*ry*f rn-jup^iuhx ran ht'hifj ill- 

yfr<ii.xi xhlU agul hiy' wdiy. 

It *ji cstiiiiaieil lljat i^HTiZQ uiicaiiplnye^i |M*r>^s3i>= jj^ay Jh- 

cliankPtC'rizeii as **]iar<i core** in tLp sense* iJiat il 3 e\- Ja«-k ei^hrii ;rni<I- 
liteiacy and mathematical skills, have only iniermiltent work 
histories at mosi. and often lack n3<»tivat;Ciji to hold and perfonii a 
job. A substantial prapoithn of this: ^oaip Ls Xeirro. ujalc, and l-**- 
tvreen the ases of apriKjxinjalely^ If^ and 55. The evidence iiefore tia* 
Gomns'ission sus^e.-ts tljat it is this ^rroup of late leenri^ers and yoiin*r 
adults who are often the iiiitial |»artie3[janfs in cii'il dL*^>r<2(*rs, A 
slum employment study hy the Departnaenl of La?>or in indii-ited 
that, as compared with an overall unemployment rate in the I’n'ili-A 
States, of 3.ii percent, the unemployment rate amon<r nmnvhite iO to 
19-year-old males was £€J} percent, and amon^ rmriwliite Ifi to 54-year- 
old males was 15,9 percent. Ilata collected by the Coniuiission isi 5<* 
cities which experienced nicjal ilisorder in 19fi7. including: the lairist 
serious disordeis, indicate that Xe^o males hetiveen the a^es of 
and 55 predominated amon^ the rioters, that more than 50 percent of 
the. rioters were unemployed, and that when they’ were eniploved. 
they tended to he underemployed in the sense that tlieir c*inpIoynV*!it 
was inrennittent and in low .stat«.=. umskilled jobs. 

Experience over recent years w*tli %*arious experimental pubii.- and 
private employment techniques demomstrates to our satisfacthxn tliat 
on-the-job training by private employeis offers a hiirhly sucf<».-sful 
method uf insuring ultimate placement of trainees, as coinpared with 
voe;3tional school programs. The latter often fail to attract the ha id- 
core unemployed perk)n, who is likely to have been a dropout fiom 
public school and is generally poorly* motirated toward public, edu- 
cational institutions of any type. Institutional programs also leave 
unresolvid tiie difficult problem of matching the trainee to tlie .sub- 
sequent job. Public employment programs often tend to provide 
lui-satisfying, dead-end jobs. 

In our recommendations we propose to deal priniarilv with die 
.500,000 hard-core imemployed who have- not y et been Veaclied or 
placed in permanent employment by existing program.?. Bv so xero- 
ing-in, wc do not intend to ignore the remaining appro:diiia?elv 




to ignore the approximately 10 million iindereimdoyed, 7..5 milliojj of 
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v;«jrk fuli-ti3i:c aiid earn less tlian aimualh^ which is the 

Fei1eralIy-«!c3mc'I poverty level for a family ttf four. 

Many ii:wjiijerf; t»f tlicse latter two s^ups. the uneinplo.ved w3jo are 
i:»ji **ijar4 core” in rhe sense of extrejue disacivanta^e. and tlie nnder- 
er/jployed, would undoubtedly also benefit from the kind of training 
our recfOTmendations would encourage for the hard eoreu We 
wo'ild urge coniiiiuafiou and cxpansioji of existing programs which, 
are tb'^si^ied to rea.di these other two grou|as. In addition, we re<-om- 
n -end conijiderati^ju of extension to these two groups of the program 
w? n***<immend fur tlie iiard core, periiaps with niodilicatiojis. 

We t]o not inlend with our pn^gram for the liard-c^jre disadvantaged 
to siiiiiulate the ‘*Ieap-froggiug.“ by the har-I-core uneijjploved. of the 
'•iLer two groups. Certainly the alnsidy ejjipioyed must not i<se their 
lobs ?n ortler to snake rtAtm for the hard-^-on* unc*sjjp!o 3 *i*<L Only a 
i*n*!rrriiii which l^ith isj)grades the already enploy^ and thereby 
opesiisigs for tiie liard-Cfire. or whi«-h t-r**aips now oppjiings f«»r 
the har<3-core. caj] salhfy this need. 

The other vso grmsps are often dl-ndvaniaged hy the interrelated 
pr<nhh*jjis of »»utright racial dlscriininati<jn ag:iiiL«1 ih <^2 who are non- 
whitt-. and unreal Jstie and u3iiu*c/v;sarily high liiinimuni qjialificsilions 
for eniployment or promotion, which onen have the effect of discrimi- 
nating. For tlaese groups, as for tlie liard-core^ business miL=t consider 
■.vhethcr a criminal record should be a I^r to the |*aiticular job. 
whefher a liigli school diploma is an inllexibly necessary requirenienr, 
or wlsetlier a written examination is appropriate. During World War 
II. indu-d ry successfully employed large numbers of the previously un- 
cmiiioycd \vim were disadvantaged, by lowering standards such as 
these and by restructuring work patterns so that the job fit Hie level of 
available skill, net c/*~c rcreflf. 

That ex|jeriencx*,. and many others as well, amply demonstrate that 
rr’ciai and other sierolypes are false. Tlie usual i^ucational and otlier 
nM*:i^i]r<*ments itseti for the jjopulation as a whole, when applied to the 
iii-advan<aged often ignore considerable intelligence and skill which 
ai*" utilized instead in activity, often illegal, in the complex “system^ 
of the giiet to streets. Tlie exuding Federal, state and local laws against 
discri’iiiuatiou in employment should be obsen^d and effectively but 
rc^s^mably enforced. 

Wc are realistic al»out the problems involved in motivating and 
training these. har<l-cjf*re youngsters and young adults. Experience with 
a muiilier of programs, such as the Job Corp.s, the Neighborhood Youth 
eVij'p.-. and i^veral Manpower Development and Training projects, 
dcijjonstrates ck^irly that training and motivating tliis group Is con- 
siderably more costly than in the ease of either the labor force with 
whicli private enterprise normalh' operates or the trainees whom 
‘riirrcm Federa/iy-assisted on-the-job training jjrograins have gen- 
ei-:i]]y tended to reacli. Accordingly, we are convinced that the incm- 
riw necessaiy to induce a broad base of tlie free enterprise systejn to 
hire and train the hard-core unemployed will liave to be inc.rea.sed 
coiTespoiidingly. 

-V]mo.sfc l>y definif ion, the new employee recniitexl from the hard-core 
will require sub.=taiitially more baric job training than is provided 
today for un.skilled workers who are not disadvantaged. Although 
this i.s a function and a source of cost wliich empIo 3 "ers have generally 



uj.’Jenaktrn iiiidt'r i!:e ^£au|«nver Dindfipjijcni aud riain- 

iJiif Af-l «*f Jl:? Fc<Ii-ml lias m-a!p<l an in*c*ntive i<^r 

iraniiij^In* dc'fmyin^a jM»ition«f 

tar m«re scr?«nis ftir ihfr iJi.pI-jyer are the Uianv su|j|«m*ve seni»-<»s- 
wjjirJi fl:e iiam-.ore mpiire in «nler to mak?*t!iein ainendahle lo 
wjiltlovnjj-nt ai:il j«»li training and the dkciidine »f the \v#<rk experi- 
en -e. Ill Ilian V *:asc^ the new c*nip!o\m» reeniitwi from the hard-core 

III iwjinn? wh5cli e2ii|sj!ovcrs Ijnvc :ilr^idv i»wn 

r--»iTnmi loi»r<n :de under nr imial lalwirinarkei ^ri iniif-tanei-^. In 

the ne\v employee wii] iL-naliy rt^iiire coiuLselinif in n'card to I:!-,- 
wiilin^:e«s to work and in n'^nni to of lii< work hahil^^ wlii. h 

riie enipJoyer uonnalJv take>- for srranled: for example- in dre^.-J. 
appi^iiaie-e. •^w-ial relaiionsiiips. money, nianagemenr. traiL~-i»i»rtation, 

!vc M*i*\*i<v*s will cvijiyfi- 

tuJe a source ttf s|»e«*ial c<*si lo the euiplover. 

Tardiiu^s and al»sentee3-m an* major proldems for rhm ^nmp. who 
|<n*\ joiL*^iy friii]i«l or erononiic* InMiefit fnun ^'oiifonoitv 

w ith ihe iisisal siandanis of commeivial life. A nuinher of <*xper!nu'nis. 
mrludins: the snhsinni ial experiei^ce of the Joh ( orp.^ traininir ceniers. 
iiidii^tes tliat it is cliflieiilt to mori^'afe li:ird-»^»re youtJis to remain f»ii 
3 he job for more ilian a few w<*eks. The pmdiictiviix* of trainees at 
any level is often minimal. Imt at this let el. and with cojL^idera.ble dLs- 
raipnon through taniiness. ab'^uteeisni and tiim.iver. the cfist to ihe 
eiiiployer can. ai^ain. i»e c^jiecially hiirdeiisciine. 

27(c^<? spe/^ial cost*, of mpportire f.cri'icm and lox.^ of prodwHrity. 
•^1 hm'fi to ht fi t:nhvrsu'd hy yoj-cmnuuf ht ttrdrr io 

pt rtmi and Afijrodai'^ JiuxtjiMna and indantry of aJl tyjn a and sizi-x in 
for-^ and fra^u mtifdu r.< of fJu hi^rd-aort unemployed. Estimates of rhe 
total aiiniial co^t to the eniplovei* per iiard-core traiisee varv froju 
to $5000, including $3000 of more in wa^es, at the iiisher 




, . period in ret urn for the einidm er s i>av- 

liieiii of wasres, ‘ * * 

It must i>e reco2iiizt*d thar a fniire method for inotivatinff the hard- 
core unemployed lias yet to in' deviseil. One- basic niiiiimiiin is alneadv 
apparent from experimental proofiains: the job must not appaar to 
the hard-core pen-rm to be a ‘k!ead-end‘* job. Since by definition lie 
would not be eliirible for even an entr\'-level job. he nnu't he <riven job 
tiamin.s:. It mm^ lx? made clear to him from the- oiib«et that iiLs .«:itis- 
factoiy perfonnauce at the entiy level will result not- onlv in continued 
employment after the traininsf ])eriod but also in an opportunit-v for 
pivancement. ideally throu£:h a clearlv defined “job ladder" wiili .«U*p 
increases in both pay and responsibilitv*. Tlie fastest-growinsr :irea of 
private sector Iai>or demand is in tl e service industrie.'^. I’ather than in 
II. inuiac-rurin^; ye-t the problem of fifivins’ a flense of diffiiitv to entrv- 

level jobs is greatest in the .‘=ervice industries. 

^ e believe that, spurred bv an adequate monetaiy iiicenrive, many 
pnvate- employers can .and will utilize .‘■ufiicient ingenuity to meet rhei=e 
and other difficulties of motivating, training and retraining the hard- 
core in useful and product ive jobs. The task is by no means an easy one, 
but we believe the private sector is capable of devisinc individual solu- 
tions adapted to the individual employee and company. A truly mas- 



idvc atcempt Las yet hsen iiiade to iiidiice Liasii:^s to try tlds 
afij-nKi*'!! to iLi* niifJijjdoyuifiiJ j<n4*k*Jii. Wi* Ivliinv iLat 21 i»i!i-rs a 
r«iiisiic iKhTj^iliUity «jf su**/‘€s.'=. 

Even witli an ade«jiiate Hionelary iii»v3ilive the euj|4<»ver. li niiiit 
also Im? re*:*>giiV/At*l that maiiy of the L:ir<l-»-«*re may soever i»e eJJipIov- 
tiWe Lv private enterprise, either iii.L*y are n*»t reached hy iiie 

normal pro.'esses of the lahor market or eveii siepj?e*l-ap r*.-i*riii!i3a-2i. 
teelmitpies. Ite'.'JiJise o]j»re rt*ae!ied they are relwiant to ao'epi eJiipioy- 
meiit. iKX-anse the riist of tniinintt them esm^ls e^'eji the m<*st iilK-mi 
reimhiirM» 3 iiejit. or !»eii^uise they are uiiahle to aeiiie^'e an adetpiate level 
of pHniiifiiviry. For this tei'ereiy dn-ajivanta^t**! ^oiip. other 
alteniat ives will have to Ik* eonsidered. 

Ev* ti nwYiriiVti^ inf* uiifr m ^lnn*xf as i^nyor- 

tani in afTnariiu^ *ridf^jfr*;^d hv^iruxx iuUiixt *jx ihn nmonnf ox tin: 
iurnnivcp //W/. Monetary incentives to business iriisht be pivivided in a 
nnir.her of ways. The ^oi'crnisiem conltl ^laianlee business a^ain*^ 
varioii*^ unusually hi^li risks fvtnu investinetjt in ghetto are^ or. as 
has Ih.*i* 3 i aiteiiipted by the Ofiice of Economic Opi>ortunity in a few 
exi»erimenta! <“ises. aiiinst the hidier tiiniover u'lcl other loss n^ult- 
iii" rfoni ejnploviiient of the Imixl-rore. The nio5=t direct technique for 
«-4t»nqit*3isar!2Jir Imsiness is a co2itnu-t md'hanisni. under wliieli reini- 
bursenaej'i for «i>sts in the particular a:ase is made bv" a ^veninicptal 
affeiifv to ihe private eontnictor. An indsivct incentii'C c^ni be provided 
thiouffh the rax sy.siem. either l»y way of a rredit asiinst net hvx or 
liiroiiirii an additional exi>enso deduction for a particular cost or 
rhrouirh aiveieniteti depreciation for particular iuvesimejits or scjme 
conihination of the.se three. ^ 

IFc ann nonfiun^d tiiot large umnhtrx and snang d*^rrent typcn Of 
Ituxinexx and induMrial cmnyanics trill participaic in liirmg ana tram* 
ing tiu hafd-rorr nnauplatjrd only if an incmiire tu hnapw dera*id 
triiicli i>! as si *n pic and automatic an po-^ihJe. 

Experience since 1062 in tlie on-tlie-job training program under tlie 
^lanpower Development and Training Ac-t indicates that the govern- 
ment contract mechanism, in advanetTof employment and t.^ainiiig, is 
slow ill attracting bus'me&s interest. In part this is due to the need m a 
contractiiiir system for a substantial promotional effort to bring the 
program to the attention of a large niimlier of emjiloi ers. Di part it is 
duetto the reluctance of many emplo\*ers. once the\* learn of the pro- 
gianij to ensaffc in protracted negotiations with a inaiiy-laj'ered stnic- 
?ure of iocaT, state and Federal authorities, all of whom must approve 
the contnietual arrangements. Employers are also extremely reluctant 
to assume the burdensome paperwork requirements and corresponding 
additional overhead costs of any Federal contracting procedure. Exec- 
utives are often apprehensive tliat a govenmient- contract will neces- 
sarily involve some loss of management prerogatives over the pro- 
ductive process, especially because'govemment may seek to dictate in 
detail the content of the training to be given to employees. Tliese fac- 
tors appear to discourage even the largest industrial firms, but their 
negath'e impact is, naturally, magnified manyfold for medium and 
small-sized emploi'eis, who might otherwise abfprb, in the aggregate 
laro’e numbers of the hard-core unemployed. It is possible that a sim- 
pliSed direct compensation technique could be de\^ed whicli would 
minimize tlie negative features of contracS ing, but it is likely that most 



j^ill avtjisi tliis tyj^*- wi »nv«3vc2iipnt witli gf^rcni- 

niPJit- , 

Wn tlutJ xlf. it^^.rt rhd indvr^itiifni jorfjr/*2d m- 

rrJrtiu^Zit id erd* hi yfd* €Uid ifiJb df.zcXo'pTjifJii 

Ik« hi fhe n^r of 7 hi< nih-^. XeitliCT a jnianmt^ technique nor a 
coi-rni'^tiiiir nie’liaiiir^^i offeri^ iLr* sajjic appeal to hupine>>inpn in entcr- 
pri^^*' of nil i^izes as €l»>es a tax in<*enlive_ BusmessTiien are cc^nvinceti 
■fr<-iTi pasi exi>erii*nee that tax isna-ntives Trill be relativclT* simple* 
a!itojijati<’ and as st*lf enforpinir as a irovc**Timent prftfrrani can he, even 
as compared with a simplified direet compensation methoji. Accord- 
ins"lv. we n'crmnn'-ini llie fciihiwin^ profrram of inceittiT'es to business 
and indnstiy : 

1 . Tnif iTir^rdiTi' for JJord-Corc Employmenf. 

Pirst, tlje liardHTii^re iniemphiye-.l shoisld l»e defined and iden^fied by 
a sovermnent agency, either tliie Federal-State Em|dc»yment fu*n*_ifes 
or" otlier local a^nci'es. suelt na the comiminity action a^ent-ies. whi«-h- 
ever risaT* in j»articular lo alities devlop the capacity to reach oin effec- 
tirch' to the hard-core miejjijdoyeil. TVe d<i iic;t believe that lousiness 
can seneraliv expected to perform this recniitmejit fiiiiiction elfi- 
cienily within the ^ijelto. 

Second, an iineinp3oye<l pei'son once cert as hard-core shoyld ii>e 
isued a 2^cn card or other similar identifying document which he 
would present to an employer. 

Third, for each new employee furnishing a green card adddl to his 
payroll, the. employer would in tiini receive a s«1»stantial credit against 
liis *'orr*orare inc<}»ie tax for the T'car in which the employee was em- 
ployed* The sole limitation upon tlie employer '.vould be that he not 
dismiss existin£r employees in order to hire green card employees. 

In order to stimulate efForts by the emplojer to devise technique 
foi* motivating green card employees to remain on the job, the tax 
credit would not !>e alloTved to the emploT*er unless tiie employee were 
retiiiiied for at least six months. If he remained for six months, the 
employer would l>e entitled to a tax crerlit in the amount of 75 percent 
of the wages and fringe- benefils pftid to the employee during that 
l*eriod. From the outset, the employer would he re7|uired to piay the 
liigher of flje minimum wage or the j)revailing wage for the occupa- 
tion in question. 

To encourage continued retention of the emploT'ee, the employer 
would he entitled to a credit against tax in the amount of 50 percent 
of the wages and fi-inne benefits paid to the employee during the second 
six rnontlis of employment, and 25 percent of the wases and fi’inge 
benefits paid during the second year of employment. For example, an 
employer paying the minimum wage of $1.60 per hour, or $-3,328 per 
year to a full-time emploT'Cc. and no fringe benfits. would receive for 
the first six montlns of employment $1,248 in credit against his net 
corporate income tax. If the employee were retained for the second 
six months, the emploT'er would receive an addition $8-32 or a total of 
^-080 as a credit against tax for the first year. If the employee re- 
rnainefl for the entire two-year period, the employer would receive 
an additional $*^-32 in credit against his corporate fax for the second 
year. Tnie employer’s total credit for the employee over a two-y^r 
period would thus amount to $2,012. Of course, ov*er a two-year period 
the employer will incur the cost of training and other supportive scrv- 
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ires and tLc* cost of wa«es and fringe Innirlits paid and would tljerefore 
als<» re»-eii e ine. usual detluctiou from gross income for tiese costs as 
business exj»enses. 

Tne premise of ihe plan is tliat- given rbe tax benefit onh* if the em- 
ployee Is motit'ated !o remain t>n die job, the employer will attempt to 
create the conditir»ns nm-ssary to keep the emploj-ec motivated, 
through the provL-iou of troining. job ladders, and the supportiveserv- 
ices which have Isft'n deM-rilH*d aiwive as so necessiry to liiolivaliou and 
retention of the hard-core unemployed. In order to avoid abuse of the 
ptremium which the green card confers upon the job applicant, no ^:een 
card holder would be emitted to use the card for more lliati two years 
of cumulati ve employment and in no event for a scries of less-than-six- 
month jicriotls with different employers. Sliould an employee leave an 
employei voluiitarih* for the second time, the EmployTiient Service or 
other referring agencies would be required to place Mm at the bottom 
of their referral file. 

As in the case of the e.vL«ting 7 percent tax credit for investment in 
neviT equipment, the niaxiimiiri credit allowable against tlis corporate 
employer's tax arising from employment of the hard-core unemployed 
would be limited to plus 5tiSc of the amount of the company's 

exceeding $25,OiKl that no employer would receive a competi- 
tive advantage, cr^t wcnld be allowable only for a limited percent- 
age of the total number of the company's employees, on a sliding scale. 
An employer of ten or fewer employee could receive a tax cr^t for 
no more tlian 50^5 of his employees as green card liolders; employers 
of ten to one-lmndred employees could receive credit for no more tlian 
and those employing over one. hundred no more tlian lo5c- 

An advantage of the tax credit route is that only companies which 
are profitable and tlierefore owe Federal income tax arc eligible for 
the incentive credit. Profitable companies are in the best position to 
provide meaningful and continuing eniplo 3 nnent. 

Provision should be made for exemption of green card holders from 
mandatory’ labor union inembeiship until ihc\* have become perma 
nent, full-time einploj'ees. 

Tax Inceniii'es for InvcsimcTit in Poverty Areas. Both Urtan and 
Rural 

We recommend a, 'pardReX tax credit, in addition-, for the locaiixm 
and renovation of plants and other business facdiiies in urban and 
rural poverty areas-^ ^ already defined jointly by several Federal 
departments and agencies. The new investment credit would be avail- 
able for investments in rural as well as urban poverty areas in order 
to bemn a national effort to improve rural economic conditions and 
thereby attempt to stem the massive migration from such areas to ihe 
urban centers wMch has been so marked in recent decades. 

The existing incentive tax credit for investment in new equipment, 
first enacted in 1962, applies r^ardless of the area in which the in- 
vestment is made. But the existing credit does not apply to investment 
in real property or in plant. We recommend that, for investment in 
poverty areas, the existing credit be increased substantially enough to 
achieve this purpose and extended to investments in real propertv and 
plant, whether for acquisition or construction of new propertv or 
the renovation of existing property. We al'^o rrr-ommend that plant 






and- iqmpjin iif t i xat-h nnax h, tUfjdilf fur rapui ^imorttzaiuin, iT'ith- 
in «* Utfle m df,: yearJt. The?e in«x*>itivc5; would be designed to attract 
to tl;e iHJverty areas the type of indu.<rial and »roimnercial develop- 
ment whieli would create new joi« and would ai.-« stimulate further 
economic i»eiieiit wirhin the db^advantaged eommuuilA* surrounding 
the enterprise. 

The incenti\*es would assL-t exisrij^g businesses in poverty areas, in- 
cluding Xegro-owned Imsinesses. as well as new busm^s^. By stimu- 
lating new in url»an poverty areas the incentives would also help 
to overcome the often severe difneulties residents of those areas now 
experience in obtaining transportation to suburban commercial and 
industrial plants. 

The credit for imvertA' area investment would not. liowever. i>e 
dependent upon emplo}*n^ent of the hard-core unemployed. An em- 

E loyer eligible for the cretlit for poveity area investment would also 
Q eligible, if he employed green card holders, for the credit for hard- 
core employment. The two credits are designed to meet separati. needs 
and different costs to inve.«tors and einjdoyers and therefore should be 
cumulative. Like the credit for emplo 3 *ment of the hard-core, the in- 
vestment credit should l>e limited to $23,000 of tax and 50 ]>ercent of 
die tax exceed!ng$25,000. 

Protections would have to be provided againsr subsidizing “run- 
away*' plants from urban areas., although large companies should not 
be discouraged from expanding tlieir opersitions into rural areas. 
Protection-s'would alf^ be p.ecc.=sarv to avoid abuse of the credit by- 
automated operations which involve few employee.«. 

$. Locfd- Joint Cleoringliomc trroup-^ 

TTe recommend that indmiry. organized laljor. and various civic 
organizations he encouraged to create joint local cicaringhoim groups 
to c-rchange aeperknee gninrM v:itli employment of the hard-core un- 
employed and *.rith mvvxhnent in, poverly are-as. A major benefit of 
utilizing the. tax incentive reclinique is pemiitting e:idi enterprise to 
adapt its program to the particular conditions of its business and 
location aisd the particular problems and strengths of the labor market 
in that location. However- there is much to be gained from the cross- 
fertilization of the man 3 ' experimental programs now being carried on 
by business and industry and the many adclitional experiments which 
would be stimulated b\* the tax incentives we have outlined. Mixed 
local groups would facilitate a useful interchange of experience and 
know-how. In am’ event, these local groups would have noauthoritA' to 
approve or disapprove programs for tax credit piirpo.ses. 

In our deliberations wc liave considered carefulh' the arguments 
which liave repeatedly been made in some tax circles against the use of 
tax incentives for social purposes such as those we recommend. Two 
such arguments have been made most strenuously and merit thonglit- 
ful answers : 




(1) Bachdoor Financmg It is often contended tiaat tax incentives, 
once enacted ^ a part of the Internal Bevenue Code, become en- 
trenched and immune from the kind of public scrutiny which more 
direct incentive through appropriated ftinds, receive aimually in the 
Congress. The recent history of the existing 7 percent investment 
credit for new eqiupment, which is the most direct analc^ to the in- 
vestment credits proposed here, belies this ar^ment. A fixed time 
limitation may be placed upon a provision of the tax law. Just as in the 
case of authorizing Jj^islarion for a direct incentive. Although this 
was not done in the ca^ of the 7 percent equipment inve.srment credit, 
llic Administration recommends a suiq>ension of the credit for a 
period of time in 1960 and 1967, because the demom-trated success of 
the tax credit a.s a spur tt» new investment was thought to increase the 
dapger of inflation. The Congress accepted this conclusion, after 
giving it ti»e same consideration it would have had the question 
inst^d arn^n in regard to the extension of an autliorized direct in- 
rentive cr in regard to an appropriation for a program of direct 
ipcentive -macted under a mulii-ycar authorization. The public |>olicy 
wliich dictates that an incentive be a penr -^nt part of the law is the 
same whether the law involved is the Intfc«.:j,il Bevenue Code or some 
other statute. 

The tax incentives we recommend --!-: 0 Mld he limited in time and 
reapprai'ied every two years. If, in addition, some furtlier control on 
the co^ tc the Treasury is necessary, the Government would retain 
authority to regulate tlie flow of green cards in ihe esse of the credit 
for hard-core employment. 

(2) Forcdiofiing Other. More Creative Avenue-^ of Ir is 

contended that tax incentives fend to obscure tlje searcli for more 
effective teclmiques to achieve common social goal.<. Tliis may be an 
effectiv’ argument in regard to other uses of tax incentives, but it is 
inapplicable tc* the use we recommend. IVc arrived, at the tax approaclj 
only after carefully appi-aising the various other available means of 
govem-nental assi-^ance, several of wliicii have been tried. After 
weighing these alternatives, we have come to ihe firm conclusion riiat 
the tax technique is indeed the most effective for the particular social 
goal. We have sought a means of motivating the wide.‘f possible .spec- 
trum of jVmerican business in alleviating Joblessness in our urban and 
rural poverty areas, and we find that no other tecluiique i.s as likely 
to move the American business community into action for this purpose 
as is the tax-incentive device. 

Tlie public policy goal here is the employment and training of 
hundred.s of thousands of x^ersons by, IioxJeBjIly, thousands of business 
enterprises. Tlie existing investment tax credit was taken on 1^39,000 
cm'porate tax returns and 6,904,000 individual tax returns during tlie 
penod of 1962-1965, rejiresenting new investments in the amount of 
approximately 75 billion dollars Imd 17.5 billion dollars respectiveh*. 



It is praeiselv ^5e^al:^s^ of the ecc»1 for a dmilarlv plumlisiic and laiire- 
sca!e ioswer to the prob’em of joblessness in tbe gJieUo that tre Lave 
ttnned to ikz inoit pluiali^lc tecLniqne for cLanrdin^ gov»*roicenIal 
assi^ance: il:e individual decisions of fLoasandsof Lnanes^es to utilize 
tLc to credit in maki^ iLeir daily employment and plant location 
decisons. Oil:er incentive iecliniqnes may Bz Lcller for tLe solution 
of oiber major soda! problems^ bat vre are convinced tliat ihe tan 
incsc’ntive metLod is iLc most appropriate and most Lepeful solnllon 
to tins particnlar problem- 
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Sujrr.iARr 

Tht; rpjiorl. Is aJioMt a |♦^obJe 2 ll wliieJi jnanj in flie United Spates do 
iirtt- realize The prohlem is rural poverty. It affect; some 14 

niiiiion Americans. Rural poverty L*; so widespread, and so acut^ as to 
3>e a national ciis^race, and its consequence have swept into our citi^ 
violt-niSy. 

The, urban riots during 1967 Iiad their roots, in considerable part, in 
rural poverty. A hi^h propoifion of the prople crowded into city 
slums today lame tbere from rural slums. Tliis fact alone makes clear 
i.ow lar^e a siakc t-!ic* i>eopie of tins nation liave in an attack on rural 
l-»n'f'rty. 

The total number of niral poor would be even larger than 14 million 
had not m many of iijem mo^'cd to the city. They made the move be- 
i-aase they wauled a job and a decent place to live. Some liave found 
i]»«'rn. Many have not, ‘'fanv merely exclianged life in a rural slum for 
life in an uriwn slinn, at e.vorbitant co-st to themseives, to the cities, and 
to rural America as welL 



E%en fe’.r ijiisraiils Ijarc reiunr^l Id the rural areas H:ey left, 
'll:?!' have api^are^illy rmiieSiiTls^itl l!:at hadaseonditiojisare in aiiuriaan 
they are \Yc»rsr- in #3^^ niral slum t *#y fled fram. T1:ere is evidence 
hi the this reimit tosupjiojt tlieir fonelusicn. 

TIjIs nation lias been largely oblivious to these !4 million iini> 0 !'er- 
ii^:ed |>eo 2 *!e left l>e]iind in rural Anierica. ()ni* programs for mrai 
America are vroefuliy out of dale. 

of our niral pro/rrams. esj>e»rial3y farm and voeatioual a^i- 
rjilliiral pre^rams, are relies from an earlier era. Tliev trere deircloped 
ill a perioil duriii«c irliirii the trelfare of farm families was equated 
ivith the treli-beiiiirof niral eonimuniliesandof ail rural j^p!e.This 
no longer is so. 

Tiiey Tvere dci'eloped without ajiticjfjatin^ the vast elian^os in tech* 
nolo^-, and thcro^scqiienres of this tcdmolo^- to rural people. Inidead 
of rojubatin^ low inwruesof niral people, these prowiamshave he1|scd 
to create w«i!tJiy landowners wliile lai^fy bypassins: the rural jiocr. 

IMo^ niral programs ^^41 1 *lo not take the sj>eed and consequences of 
lechnolo^cal chan^ into account. We have not yet- adjiLSted to the fact 
that in the brief perioil of 15 years, from 1950 to 11165, new machines 
and new nieihoils increased fann output in the Fiiit^ f^tates by 43 
|»eiTent — and reduced farm emplovment by 45 percent. H^br is fiiere 
adeqnale a^vareness that during the next 15 years ihe need for fann 
labor will decline by another 45 percent. Cliaii^es like these on ilie fann 
are paraildwl on a broader front througlioiit niral .Vmerica, affecting: 
many activities other than farmii^ and touchiii» many more rural 
iwyipie 3lian those on farms. 

In contrast to the urban poor, the. niml poor, nolably the. white, are 
not well or^niz*^ and Iiave few spokesmen for brin^inr the- Nation's 
attention to their problems. Tije more vocal and better or^nized 
urban poor gain most of tlie benefits of ennent antipeverty proems. 

"rntil llie iKist few years, the 2fations major social wd fare and labor 
iegaslation largely lj_fpas.sed rural .\mericans, e.«:pec-ially farmers and 
fannworkers. Farm people were excluded from the Social Securifr Aet 
until the mid-lSSO's. Farmers, farmwcrkeis, and workers in agricul- 
turally reJaf^ occu|>atioas are still excluded from other major lalwr 
legislation, including the unemployment, insurance programs, the 
X-abor-3£anagcment ilclations Act, tlie Fair Ijabor Standards Act, and 
most Stale workman's compoiaition acts. 

BecaiLsc we have been oblivioiLs of the rural poor, we. have, abetted 
Iiqtli rural and urban poverty, for the two are closely linked through 
migration. The hour is late "for taking a close look at rural poveriy, 
gaining an understanding of its consequences, and developing pro- 
grams for doing someilimg about it, Tlie Conunisrion in unaninioiLS in 
the convi<^.ion that effective progran^ for solving the problems of rural 
]>orerty wii! contribute to the solution of urban poveriy as well. 

The facts of rural poveriy are give-n in detail later in tliis report. 
The;- are summarized in the j5aragraphs that follow. 

TRurai poveriy in ihe United Sfaies has no geographic boundaries. 
It is acute in the South, but it b' pre.se it and serioits in the Fast, the 
West, and the ?5brfh. Fiiral i»o\'crfv is not limited to Xegroes. It per- 
meates all races and etlmlc groups, !>tor is poverty limited to the farm. 
Onr farm population has declined until it is only a small fraction of 
our totol rural popiilatiMn. !Mo.st of the niral poor do not live on farms. 



Ttsy live iii ihe © 2 »en (w>uiitir, in rurai ai:tl in i^nall toini?. 

Moreover, eo32tranr ton common misconception, wliilesontimmbei i;on- 
wliiies among^ t iie rural i>oor by a vri<!e inar^n. It is true, Lowever, that 
an extremely linrli proporiion of Xeirro^ in ibe niral J^onih and 
Indians on r» serra! ions are de^it iite, 

Hunger, even among clilldren. <loes exist among tiae rural |Joor, as 
a group of pliysacians discovered recejitly in a visit to tbe rural t^uiln 
Tiiey found Xcgro cliildren not getting enough food to sustain life, 
and so disease ridden as to be beyond cure. Malnutrition is ei'en more 
witles^'trea*! Tlie e%*idence api»eais in bad diets and in direases which 
often are a proper of bad diets. 

Disease and ijremature deatJi are startlingly high among tlie rural 
|JOor. Infant mortality, for in.slf.nce, is tar liigh'er among the rural 
|Wor tlian amoi-g the sca^ privileged group in uriian areas. CSironic 
diseases abai are commoii :imon^ both young and old. And m^ieal and 
dejjial fare Iscon^nciiouslv- alj^fc. 

T'liemplovinejit and undeiejuploymenfc are major problems in rural 
America, ^e rate of unemployment naiionally Is about 4 percent. Tiw 
rate in rural area.s averages aiwut 1^ percent.” Among farmvrcrhers. a 
rcscent study discovered that underemployment runs as high as 37 per- 
cent. 

Tiie rural poor have gone, and now go. to poor schools. One result 
is that more tlian 3 million rurai adults are ciassilied. as illiterates. In 
both educational facilities and opportunities, the rural i>oor have been 
shortelianged. 

Most of ti:e raiai poor live in airocioiLshoiLses. Ojjc in every 13 houses 
iunital .Vmeric;iisoBjcialIydas.sifiedasunfitto!iveii3. 

lifaiiy of the rural poor live in cljronically depres.*^ |)Ovcriy-^ridven 
rural communiiie.=L >fotSt of the rural ^^utlI_LS one vast poverty area. 
Tndiaii rt^Tval ions contain heavy concentratiojis of iM)veriy. But there 
also are imiMiverUjcd rural communities in the upper Great Lakes 
re^on. in Xew England, in At>palac!iia, in the Southwest, and in other 
sections. 

The couiimunity in rural povert?* areas has all hut disappeared a.s an 
effective institution- In the pa^ tJie rural community j>erformed the 
fervices needed 1^7 farmers and other rural people. Technological prog- 
ress brought sharp declines in tlie manjKJwer needs of agriculture, 
foreptiy. ludiarie-S and mining. Other indiLetries have not replaced the 
jobs lok- and they have supplied too few jobs for the young entries in 
tlie labor market- Larger towns and cities liave taken over many of the 
economic and sc»cial fiinction.s of the villages and small towns. 

The changes in rural America have, rendered ob.'^Iete many of tlie 
political lioundaries to villages and counties. Thus these units operate 
on too small a scale, to be practicable. Their tax base has eroded as 
their more able-bodied, vyage earners left for jobs elsewhere. In con- 
sequence the public, services in the tj-pical poor rural community are 
gro-isly inadwjuate. in number, piagnitude, and quality. Local govern- 
ment is no longer able to cope, with local needs. 

As the communities ran downhill, they offered fewer and fewer 
o|q>ortunit!es for anyone to earn a living. The inadequately equipi>efl 
young people left in search of better opportunities ekewhere. Those 
remaining behind have few rcsoarces with which to earn incomes ade- 
quate for a decent living and for revitalizing their communities. 
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For a1! vracti<M! tlipjj. of the 14 imIHon f»»op!c in our 

povpi^- s» „ is are out«i*' our market ceonou.,’'^ So lar iis arc cou- 

‘ 'TTfK Ua? »lr-^ -«tic e*'oj.oniie growtii of the Fnitcd Slates mijrht as 
- * -.ci<*r Lf e ppemL It has hrouofht them fcir retrards. ^iev at^ 

orilieouL .n^m,andtlae'' ^ac(^hdp. 

/Vn^oecs -nd state legislatures from time to time hare enacted many 
h -rs and ay ^iriated !ar^ sums of money to aid tii« proverty <iriken 
anc oe*,* rural -imenca- 1 eiy liiile of ihe Iw^lation or the mcnev 
laeJpod the rural jM>or. Hajor farm Ic^Ldaticn dinvrted at mrnmei- 
cial farms lm«; hjsen successful in laelpin<r farmers adjiLst rupply to 
demand, hut it ijas not helpeil farriaers ^rhose production is very small. 

b^as? the major j^iai ivclfaie and labor lesi^latlon has 
discriminated asainst niral people, many of the rural poor— farmers 
and farmworkers tarlifidarly — ^Imve. been dentetl uncmp 3 o\Tnej 2 i in- 
surance, denied the ri^lit of collective, bar^inin^, and denied the pro- 
tection of trorkmairscojijpensat ion laws, 

*Hiis Commission qui^ions the wisdom of massive public efibri? io 
improi'e the lot of poor in our central cities without comparable. cITorfs 
to meet the. ne«is of the poor in rural America. Fn fortunately, as pub- 
lic pr<^ranLs improirc tine lot of the iiiban poor, without makinsr 
similar improvenienfs in conditions for the rural poor, they provide 
fre>di incentive for the nnai poor to mi.srafc to the centrid cdiK?. TJ«.e 
only solution is a coordinated attack on both urban and rural povertv. 

Tije Gommbsiqn lias endeavored to chart a coarse to wipe, out niral 
poverty. Empha'iis ha.s beeu plami on the problejms of poor rural peo- 
ple and problems of impoverished rural comianiiiiies. Clianses in 
existing pro^^rams and the development of new prosyams are. con- 
sidered. Action on tlie immediate need.s of the rural poor Ls empha- 
sized. as well as action to clian^e the conditions which make them poor. 
Human development and the ph\’slcal resources ne^ed for this devel- 
opment are stressed. Bnprovin^ the operation of the private economy 
in order to prmnde rural people wiili be^er opportunities for jobs and 
a deceaat livin*^ is empliasized. 

It Ls the linn conviction of the Commission that the comple.’citv of 
the problems of rural poverfy preclude the succef^ of a single pro^m 
or approach- Pro^yams addressed to imm?^ate needs will not era^ the 
underlying conditions creating and perpetuatins: rural poverty. Pro- 
ems addressed to these conditions will not immedLately help the 
poor. Tiie Commission's recommendations complement and reinforce 
one another. In total, the recommendations so iar to solve the 
problemsof ruralpoverfy. 

Tlie Commission is convinced Mint the abolition of rural poverty in 
the IJnited States, perhaps for the first time in any nation, is com- 
pletely feasible. Tire nation has the economic resources and the techni- 
cal means for doiiio^ this. THiat it has lack«i, fhiLs far, lias been the 
will The. Commission rejects the view that poverty, in so rich a natioii. 
ic inevitable for any lar^.irroiip of its citizens- 
Elscwliers in this report there appear the. lecommendafions of the 
Commission in detail. The.se re onimendations call for action bv all 
brandies of fifovemment— local. State, and Federal— as w'di as bv 
private individuals and r^oups. The major thrust of the recommenda- 
tions is discussed briefly in tlic parasyaplLs that follow, 

( 1) The Commission recommends that the Fnited States adopt and 
put into effect immediately a national j>olicy designed to <jive flip resi- 
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dents (if rural Ainerira, e«]|nality of ojjjjuiluniU* with all other eitizeni=. 
Tills iiiiii=i include t‘V|>:a! ac^’e^s iu joks, inediral care, hcmsiiig, dliira- 
iion,_ welfare, ainl all oilier |uihlic i^en'ices, without tx^rd to race, 
reli^on, or place of residence. 

(^) TJio Commission recommends. a.s a mat ter of urgency, tluit the 
national policy of full cmployinenl. innii^iratcd in 1946, lie made 
cffeet4\'e. Tiic recil Is even ijrcaicr in rural areas than in uriiaii areas. 
T’lie. Commission nr^cs that this neeii he ^iven priority in legislation 
and approjiriations- To the exicni that private enterprise <Ioes jiol 
prox'ide sufficient cmploymcnl for all lhase willing and able to worh. 
the Commission believes it Is the obligation of government to provide 
it, 

(3) The Commlssioji believes that the I'nitcd J>tafes lias the re- 
sources and the technical means to assure every person in the United 
t>tatcs adwjuate food, slielter, clothings iiiedirarcare, and education 
and, accordingly, ix^ommencls action f owaixl this end, Millioits of niral 
residciits today are denied the opportunity of earning a living. The 
(’ominission believes it Is the obligation of society and of govemincnt. 
to assure such people enough income, to provide a decent living. In 
order to achieve this, liasic changes ;ire recommended in public assist- 
ance I'rcgrams- 

_ In some, niral areas of the United J>late.s there is not only niahiutri- 
tion but hunger. Existing public programs for food di^-ribution to 
tho-se in need !ia%'e failed to meet the nee<l. The Coniinissioji recom- 
mends that the food stamp piograni he expanded nationwide and that 
eligibility be kised upon per rapita income. Food stamps should be 
given to the poore-stof the poor without ca=t. 

(4) Tlie, Comniis.sion recommends a tiioroiigli overJiauling of our 
manpower policies and programs, iKiriicuiarly including xmblic cm- 
X>loyment services, in order to ddii cfiectively with rural uneniploy- 
inent and iinderemxiloyment. The (‘ominission dcx>lores the fact, tluit 
the richest, most x>oiverfiil nation in hltory comxiels millio'is of its 
citizens to engage in ninile.ss wandering in search of jobs and x>laces to 
live. Tile recommendatioiLs of the Comiiiksion aim at a comprclieiLsive 
and active manpower xifogram wliicfi ran be an ciTcctive weapon 
against jjoverty. 

(3) The Comiiiis.sion recommends e.xtejL^ive cliaiige.s in our rural 
ediiKitioii system, ranging from [ire.schorjl x>rograms to adult educji- 
tion. Rural f^rhools must be brought up io par with urban scliools. Tiie 
educational system mm=t reclaim youth and adults whodro)} out befoi*e 
obfaiiiing siiflicient education to cope with the comiilexities of today's 
world. An educational extension service is recommended to belli 
teachers and schools meet the. needs of all students. 

( G ) The (’omml^sioii Is deeply concerneil at the evidence of disesLse 
and the lack of incdical cjire in rural area.'^.Tlie Coininlssioii, therefore, 
lecommends rapid cxx)aiL'=ioii of health maiixiower— diotli xirofefsioiml 
and snbprofc-ssioiial — in rural ai*eas, and the establishment of Com- 
iminity ITealth fViitei*s which can foems on the health needs of rural 
Xieople. 

(7) The CommiJision recoinnieiids develoxnnent and exxiansioii of 
family jilanning programs for the rural poor. Low iiiconie faniilie.*^ 
arc burdened with relatively niiiiieroiis cliildreii to feed, clothe, and 
lioii.se. They arc prepared p.sycliologically to accept family planning. 

01-117 0— 6S 3 
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As a matter of principle, they are entitled to facilities and sendees to 
help them plan the number and gmcinj» of their cMldren. 

(8) The Commiision recommends immediate action to provide lions* 
ing in. rural areas by public agencies and puts qieciai emphasis on a 
program providing rent supplements for tl» rural j>oor. Tlie Commis- 
sitm further recommends th^ a single unihed housing agency be made 
regmnsible for housing programs in rural areas and that credit terms 
be made more le^onsive to need. The Commi^ion also urges a sub- 
stantial increase in appropriations for Indian ho'*i^ng. 

_ (9) The Conuni^ion believes that the oirerlapping patchvrork of 
districts, organizations, jdars, and programs for development impedes 
the economic development of lagging and poverty-stricken areas and 
r^ons. It, therefore, recommends the cr^ion of multicouniy dis- 
tricts, cutting acrc^ urban-rural boundaries to cooperativ ely plan and 
coordmate prograins for economic development. To finance develop- 
mmtj the Commission recommends Federal graiite, loans, and indus- 
trial development subsidies, as well a.s State and local tax reform. 

(10) The Commission believes tliat without citizen responsibility, 
which includes the active involvement and i>articipation of all, anti- 
poverty and economic development programs will flounder. Therefore, 
the Commissicn recommends that increased attention be given to in- 
volvirg the poor in t!i© aSairs of the community, on both local and 
areawlde levels. Sp^ific- suggestions arc made for improving the effec- 
tivenes of the antipovmy programs of the OiHcc of Economic Op- 
portunity and the Department of Agriculture. 

(11) The_ Gommission recommends that the Federal Government 
re-examine its commerical farm programs in order to make sure that 
adjustments in the supply of farm products are not made at the ex- 
pense of the rural poor. Public programs are rccommendai to enlarge 
small farm operations and to r^ire submarginal land from commer- 
cial production, but with safeguards prot^ing the interest of low 
income families living on submargiiial land. Tlie Commission also 
recommends that the development of additional farmland v.itli public 
funds cease until the nation's food and fiber needs require this 
development. 

(12) Without effective government at all levels, the recommenda- 
tions in this report will not result in the eradication of rural poverty. 
The Gommission recommends changes in program development and ad- 
ministration to facilitate and encourage the effective involvement of 
local, State, and Federal governments. 

* # ♦ 

Chapter 1. — The Fodkteex Million 

It is a shocking fact that in lire United States today, in what is the 
richest nation in liistoiy. close to 14 million rural ALmericaiis are poor, 
and a high proportion of them are destitute. By their poverty they are 
deprived of fre^om to share in our economic abundance. 

We can no longer x>ermit public policy to ignore the rural jioor. For 
if we do, we shall see a cmitinuing movement of rural 2 .»eople to our cen- 
tral cities. As the summer of 19G7 illustrated, the slums and gliettos of 
the city breed hatred and violence, wliicli is no solution to the jiroblems 
of either city or country. 
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Ifc IS to the problems of the rural i>oor that this report is addressed. 
iVho are the rutal poor? WJiiere are they? Ho\v poor are they ? Wliat 
can be done to 'vi|>e out their poverty? 

It may suijjrore most Americans to know tliat tliere is more poverty 
in rural America, proportionately, than in our cities. In metropolitan 
■ireas. one [icrsop in ei^lit is ]>oor, and in the suburl^ the ratio is one in 
i5. But in rural areas one of every four i>ersons is poor (table I.). 
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Some 30 i>erceiit of our total poimlatioii live in rural areas, but 40 
percent of the nations poor live there. Within this total there are 
nearly 3 million families, plus a million unattached persons. 

Contrary to popular impression, all the rura! poor do not live on 
faniis, nor are all of them A'egroes. Most live in small towns and vil- 
lages. Only one in four of these rural families lives on a farm. And, of 
the 14 million rural poor, 11 million are white. 

It is true that a higher proportion of Nie^oes than of whites are 
poor— three out of five ruml nonwhite families are poor. ’Hicy are 
heavily concentrated in some areas. In fact 00 percent of them are 
clustered in the poore.st counties in Americ-a. Low income wliite people 
are more widely scattered as well as more numerous. 



WJIhRE .\KE THE RITUL TOOK? 

It has become popular to talk of “pockets of poverty.” The truth is 
there are no such things :is pockets of imverty. Poverty refuses to stay 
in pockets. But thpe are areas of lieavy concctitration of rural poor. 
And there is a continii iiig e.rodus to towns and cities. 

Poor people live cveiy where, including cities, but some areas and 
regions have such heavy concentrations of rural poverty that they 
stand out. Much of the South, as shown in figure 1, has a heavy con- 
centration of rural poverty. Outside of the South, Indian reservations, 
noticeably in the Southwest and the upper Great Plans, contain dis- 
tinct concentrations of the rural poor, along with New England and 
the upper Great Lakes. 




t 
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AMtliin t!je se\*enil areas of nira! i>o\'c* y can be distingmsked. 

Appala<“!iia periKips has become lH?5t kiiown in recent years, but there 
is also the Coastal Plain to the cast, the Ozarfcs to the west>, the Black 
Belt of the Old South, and the ircxican-Americaii concentratioi^ 
alons: onr southern boreler. Even within a State, di^inct ai^ with 
high conceptrations of poverty may be identified, as in the Delta and 
the hill country of ^lississippi ' 




ECONOMIC STATUS OF RURAL 
POPULATION BY COUNTIES, 1960 
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sil3ipi»m5 of FOTFanr 

A% era^ family incomes are low in poi'eity areas, htii there are manv 
acMinonal symptoms of poi'crfy, as indicated hv the factors us^ to 
reflect ewnomic status in figure 1. A low level'of formal schooling 
iimong adults parallels low income levels- Rural housing is dilapidated 
and III need of e-\tensi\*e repair or replacement- Relatn elv high piopor- 
tioi^ of children, youths, and the aged denend on those of workingage. 
-^d the worl^-age population is less likely to be in the labor marSt, 
yitli the result tiiat the buiuei; of ^rorl::..s in supporting nonworkers 
T^'" more pro^rous sections of America- 

Whm a famiiv^s income is less than tliat family is usually 

denned ^ In the poverty areas of rural -Vmerica, nowe%*er, an 
income of §3^00 per family is the exception, not the rule. Of the poor 
familif^ m these areas, more th^ 70 percent struggle along on less 
»nan a j'ear, and one family in cverv fonr exists, somehow, on 
less than §1,0^ ayear.= ‘ 

Schooling in low income areas is as inadequate as incomes. Rural 
people generally liave poorer schooling than ci!y people, and rural 
poor p^ple are severely handicapped by lack of ^ucatiom Few rural 
poor a^Its attain ttie general rural average of 8.8 3*ears of school com- 
pleted- 3iale farm la^^rers betireen 35 and j'ears of age and earning 

incomes of le^ than airerage only 5 years of schooling- 

iforeover, low educational levels seems to be self-periiSualiig. If 
the h^i of a rural poor family has had little schooling, his sons are 
ofteii ]iaiidicap]>ed m their efforts to get an education.^ 

It is especially difficult for rural people handicapped educationally 
to acquire new skills, or get new jofe, or otherwise adjutt; to a society 
mcreasiigly urbanized- Tliis is as tnieon the farm as in urban indu.stiT, 

for monpm fo-rmirirr A ^ ’ 




, tracking in education, the rural poor either concentrate in low-paying 
jobs on the farm or elsewhere in rural areas, or swell the ran^ of the 
iiiiemplo^'ed and the underemployed. 

, Negroes, Indians, and 3fexicaii Americans suffer even more than low 
inwme whites fiom unemployment and underemployment. Hieir 
schooling, as a rule, is even less than that o whites in the rural poverty 
emerging ftx>m the sharecropper system otteu migrate 
to urban gnettos. Those who remain in rural areas are frequentlv 
uiiemploy^, and when they do ha%*e jobs, they are found mostly in 
wage work; few become farm operators. Indians on reserrations'live 
in poverty, in the main, ^vith few opportunities for work at well-paying 
jobs. Off the reservation-s Indians rarely find it possible to get a better 
paying job, if they find one at all. 

At b^, job opiiqrtunities in rural areas are scarce, and in many 
plac^ they are getting scarcer year by year. For nii'al people li^'ing 
within commuting dirtaiice of nonfarni jobs, it is sometimes jiossibfe 
to combine farming with a \^ariety of jobs off the farm, but in isolated 
area-; tlse ne^ for such opportunities is far grejiter than the supply. At 
tlmt, even witli every adult member of tlie family working, many fam- 
ilies in rural poverty areas don t make enough for decent living. 

**^0 measurement of poverty is discussed later in this chapter. 

^Unpublished census data from lUCC Composite Survey of Econorn'e Opportunity 
^ Current Population Hcports. Series P-20. So. 132. 
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In soine rural families make so_ little that tLeir are not 

*mlv maicourisked but literally stan'ii]^, as a team of ^ puj'sciaus 
disooi ered on a lt*S7 survey in tl:e rural t^uliu *I1:e playstaans summea 
up their finding in tl.ese vr/»rds : 

111 sum, vre saw children who are iiungty and who are 
cliildren for ?vl:ora hui]^ Is a daily fact of life and s:(nm^ 
in many forms, an icevitabilitj'. lile do not want to quiblxe 
over «3rds, but “malnutrition** Ls not quite what we. loimd; 
the boys and sirls we saw were hnn^*— weak, in ^ 

their l*ves are bein^ diortened; they are, in fact, visibly _jmd 
predictably losimr their health, their energy, their spirits, 
teev arc ^fferii^ from hunger and dise^ and directl^^or 
indirectly they are dying from them— wliidi is exactly what 

“stan'ation^ means. . . 

* * * It is unbelievable to us that a nation as ridi as ours, 
witii all its teclmolc^cai and sclentilic resources, has to per- 
mit thousands and thousands of diildrcn to go hungry, go 
sick, and die grim and iiremature death.^ 



FOPCLATIOX CfX>Vmt AXD >IICilATIOX 

Kiiral low incomes areas have io^ population for anumter of ye^ 
mainly through the exodus of rural farm p^plc. From 1< 
present, the nations population has grown prom :^ut 4 Mllion to 
nearly 500 million persons. In the process, it lias sivit<y^ fiom about 
ifS percent to 30 percent rural. .\s late as 1910 a third of the entire pop- 
ulation was on farms, but tliis figure has popped to ® 

The more than 6,000 cities wntained 15.^ million persons in 1950, or 
penamt of tlietotol population- - , , i 

The strictiv rural areas, and areas with the lowest incomes, hayc_tlie 
heaviest out-migration. Consider, for example, the counties classed as 
ail rural— lacidns: a city (or place) of 2,500 or more 




populations through migration. In contrast, the mainly urban coun- 
ties (with 70 percent or more of their population in urban centers) 
gained more than 5 million, or a^ut C i>erc^t through *”*g*^*^*®”' „ 

The poorest counties, witli median family incomes of *ess than 
ill 1959, lost more than 600,000 persons— over a fourth of their 19&0 
population — througli migration. In the Peeii bouth, for exampl^ a 
mass migration of Jfegroes, mainly to northern industrial renter^ 
iielped reduce southern mral poverty at the expense of cities. At ^ 
same time, high income counties, with median family incomes of ^r,aU0 
or more in 1959, increased through nngration by about 200,000 

Americans are %ve11-known for their geographic and social mobilitii^ 
and the freedom to be mobile is perhaps one of our most clier^hed 
values. !Mauy seek to escape rural poverty by moving reom the farm 
or small town to larger cities and into nonfarm work. But the fact re- 
mains tliat if ones origin is in agriculture, his chances of remaining 
tliere are relatively great. Given the low income levels of many farmers 
and farmworkers, the tendency to inherit one s occupation serves as an 

*"nunciT Children." A Special Reporl. Sonthem Kfsional Conndl. -\tlanla, Ga. 
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rj!b?ia?-!e to an cs^k'aj')e from [jovicity- €2i*xi5i:y4ja'le that persons 

c- 3 ilcriii«r i l:e labor :jiarkct at file loirest ineome kntjlh iiaveiliejjreste^ 
‘lijUenlty in rising fw l*eifcr jobs and biidicr !J 2 ‘**>n:es. SfasiV s5mj>l%' *Io 
iiol ijiake file • »am?tio]j. ^fi|iraiion lo a city is tlie-refi'n* i;io i^ranice 
«f esi'apii:^ poveiJy, as tlie prcseiiee of siijilions of |Hn'criy-ridt!en cx- 
niralitesTioir in cities fcstilies. 

M<S1E CiflUSIIEV nSAS JXC03IE 

Tl*e *izc of many low ineflme families makes escajie frem i>wrcriy 
cxl rcjjicl V ciifiii'ult. Tbe world over, lai^c famiiit^s lia%'e been tiadstional 
in niral arcas. and flie tradition lives on in rural Aiiieriea, espeeialiy 
in poicriy arjas, Tiie result, of course. Is iiiat mea^r resources iiave to 
be stretelie*! Ix*yond ti^e breakinjr point to fcecl, house, clothe, and «!- 
iieate the children. . ^ 

Tiie birth rate lias been declining in tlie siation a.s a whole since 1957, 
but avenge number of birtlis is still i%h in rural ijovcrty areas. TJic 
ivm statMIc-s rei-ealwl iliat throi^hout the mtion women -39 to 44 
years of a^e hail produce*! an average — «tati=ti<aliy sjaeakii^ — of 2.5 
children each. In farm families incomes of less than 5>2,9W», the 
avera^ \vas3.7 for white motli ersand C.4 f<--’ noutvhit^. 

Pcndf^ence in rural America of the tradition favoring large famihes 
is understandable. Tlie niral \ray of life, at one time, dictated the need 
for large families. Before machines and modem technolMy came 
along, the family farm needed ehildren as potential -workers. Beligious 
beliefe bulia:^^ the i^mditiom And society more or e:^ecled and 

sanctioned large jBannlies. 

To add to the burden, the households of low income people in 
areas often include sei'cral generations. Tliis is partly ftom nee<^ty, 
partly cultnral inheritance.‘Kural people cling tenaciously to the cus- 
tom of caring for the old folks at home. And when the children of 
fiiends and neiglibors need a place to stay, they are taken in. 

Tlien, when tl;e youtibs and young adults of these hooKholds go to 
the city in s^rcli of johs, those who are left have more dependents to 
support- The, combination of few workers, low incopaes, and more peo- 
ple to support creates a dependency problem that is acute. 

THE IIESIDUAX, POPUIJITIOX 

The mass exodus from low income ratal areas in recrat years has 
meant tliat those left behind are often worse oft than before. Their 
chance.s of a^^^ping from poverty, or avoidii^ d^per poverty-, or even 
casing their burden have been reduced. Partly this is becaiis! the areas 
have too many old people and children for the working-age population 
to support. Partly it is because a smaller population spread too 
spari^ely, cannot support or build a strong, flexible social and economic 
superstnipture in the area. Local governments, schools, and cliiirclies 
are dying from lack of siipi>ort. And as local facilities and services con- 
tinue to decl ine, the chai jees for redevelopment diminish. 

Figures on the age of heads of lioitseholds in rural poverty areas 
underline the hope1essne.ss of the situation. In 1965, among low in- 
come families in these area.*-, one of every four licads of household wa.s 
65 years of age, or older. Conf nL‘-*t this with rural arca.s witli adequate 
incomes. There, only about 7 percent of the heads of households %vere 
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as o!j! as 65, X^r is tl.e *>kt 3 ir£? bri|?lilcr for Leads of LoiiscLalds 
were younger Liit llvm^ in aneas. Of the age gioa|j to 

lialf were poor, 

3IEASI'!1IXG PCllSrV 

The Co7it;:-yl and the 

**PoTert 3 *'* is a »v>iilroix2i4al word, Xot ei*eryoEe agrees on wliat it 
nysans. This a|^p1:es to experts as ^li as to Sajinen. In the opinion of 
the Connnission, porerty is paitU* ina:!c^uaie income, but it goes mneli 
<leej«?r ilian tliat. Poveiiy aClicts the mind and the spirit as welL 

In«jn;e is ijn|jorlant in esraping from j>ovcriy. though not the whole 
answer. Education and jobs are also cssentiai, aj:d they can lead to 
h^hcr income^ In<vjme is obviously newie<l to buy the food, clothing, 
housir^, srhooling, and Lealih sendees required by anyone in this 
money eer^nomy if he is to esrape from |>oi'eriy — if he is to jjresen'e 
kjlf-edeern. 

Bat- i^i'crty is mueh more ; 

• It is jack of access to respected positions in »>ciety, and lack of 
I>o wer to do anything al*out it, 

• It is insecnr ity and unstable jiomes. 

• It is a wretched existence that tends to j^erpetnate itself from one 
generation to th« next, 

IjO’-v income is widely ns^l as an index of poi'erty: the number of 
low income people is taken as the number of poor, thougli this may be 
an cversimplificaiion, Tlie j?m'eriy line is ihe minimum level of in- 
come neetied to jurwivide the kind of living that our society considers a 
basic human right. 

Opinions as to where the j>overty line really H or should be, Jiave 
clianged as ,\inerica haj: become m<#rc prosperoirs and more highU* 
urbanized. Our idamiard of wlsat is an adequate income for the ^or 
^vill proliTcbly rise, Jiist as the poireriy budgets of the 1920's by today's 
stai>dar<is appear grossly inadequate, .Vmericans in the year lliKTJ may 
Imve the same oj inlon of todays i>oi'crty lines, 

IF IJIM.IOXS .\LOXE WiatE THE KE>rE»r 

‘ttliat would it cost to bring all the. ijoor of the p^nited States above 
the poi'erty line, if we nierety transferred money to them? ^ 

In for the nation as a 3"ho!e, it would have cost about $1£<,5 
billion to lift the = .comes of the poor above the poi-erry level. The sum 
of $!2-5 billion is about 2.C percent of all |»er.sonal incomes in the 
T'liite^l J^iates. It would trainsfcr r;«ighly to each of the ^*iioor“ 

household-. To clo,c'. tlje income gap for %viiife liouseliolds coj;sidered 
poor, Ihe total nc-eflecl would be about $9 billion: for iiomvhite hoii.'se* 
liolcis, the total nee-»ed would be$3.5 billion. 

Tiiese e.'dimates include both urban and mnil jioor. To close the in- 
come gip for the niral jioor alone would require nearly §5 billion * 

This doe.s ot mean thaf rural poverty would b' eliminated siiii|»ly 
by addiugSS billion to the incomes of the rural poor. Poverty carnot 
he eiidwl that wn\*- Even if the incomes of the rural pofir were auto- 



-The tiata iinwiiie*! here are | re";<canarj' c^ijoaJes h:iscd on: Melllc Or^liansiy- "Re- 
rtjuatia;: the —A ¥ire Year Kerlew.'^ K<*el5l Sertjrily Ryi, Apri 1000, fable 5^. 

■®Thb: is a r«a;;b approxiisalion. pred:cafed r.a fhe fact that ^0 jweent ot the poc#r 
are ransL 
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matically iccireased bj* j»erj?eiiial tKinsfeis of income throiJ^li relief 
cfcec^ a*cd other welfare pavmejjiSj niaay of the ijoor would remain 
depejident, lacking in seif-^iiteems never able to make tlieir own way 
or to win the resped: of their neighbors. 

HOW IXCOMr XESiS OF THE FOG3 VAITr 

But how much income mud a family have to get out of po%-ertyl 
The ansiver obidciisly depends on aze of family, the prices tliey have 
to pay and, in ad^tioi]^ the changing dandards of lit'ing which our 
soddy regards as c?,sentiaL 

The figure of S3/vi.*y as the poi er^' line is usefii! as_a rougji approx- 
imation,' Ihougli it- cannot be appli^ uniiiersally or indiscrimimitelj'- 
For some hoiSeliolds an income of is more than is needed for a 
decent ieiiei of Ihing. For other housdiolds $3,000 is not nearly 
enough-' 

While it is possible to usethe$3,0[M3 income level as a rough indicator 
of poverty, more relink measurements are available. Po\'erty income 
levels that vai^^ b^- family size and type, and by farm and nonfann 
residence, liaire devdoped by Orshmidjy ia the ^cial Security 
Adjninisbation of the Bepaiiinent of HcalUi, Education, and Wel- 
fare.* These levels are so designed that they cenicr^around the §3,000 
family income leveL A rural nonfann family of four, for example, 
would need at least §3^00 to be abo\*e povert 3 ^. A rural nonfarm famili* 
of seven woiildneed ^,205. 

The comparable income levels for farm families were set at 70 
percent of the nonfann levels— §2240 for a farm family of four, for 
example. This means that a farm family needs only 70 percent as 
mudi income as a rural nonfann or urban family to be above poverty. 

However, their apparent pransion lias invitrd misuse, ^^fan^- Fed- 
eral, State, and local government agencies have adopted these new 
poi-eriy income levels and are using tliem as eli^bihty criteria for 
welfare and antipoverty programs. The experts who developed the 
• poverty levels are appalled at tlieir being used in this way. Tliey 
were not intended for this purpose and they are not adequate 

Further analysis is need^ to determine the exact income needed to 
raise a household above the poverty level. Kegional variations in the 
cost of living remain to be taken into account Tlie fact that rural 
people often must travel great distances to buy necessities, or to 
obtain medical service, has yet to be allowed for. We still need indices 
of poverty that will be both accurate and fair. The Federal Govern- 
ment should take the initiative in developing a standard set of poverty 
lines. As a start, this Commission has conducted a study to detonnine 
the income needed to support a comparable level of living for farm, 
rural nonfann, and urban families. Preliminary r^lts indicate 
that farm families need about 85 percent, rather than 70 percent, as 
much income as a comparable family in urban areas. Using this ratio, 
the Commission estimated that the number of rural poor have been 
undercounted by 700,000 persons or more than 20 percent.® 



- ndea IL Lamalc^ "Poverty: The Word and tLc Monthly Labor Pericur. July 

10C5.pp.S22-^, 

•MoUIc Orshaz^ky- *'Thc Poor in 1005 and Trends*" 1939-€5* U-S- DepL Health, Bdn- 
cation, and Welt^c; Kesearrh and Statistics, Xotc- Feb- 16, 1967. 

^ Table 1 is based on the CosnnIssionVt eslfxnates. Details are ^ven in a technical report 
to be published. 
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In inierpistiE^ and Ksiui? poverty* income levels, it is necessary to 
recognize flmt people \rhom incomes are a few dollars a^ve the po\'- 
ertv level niay nevertheless be in genuine distress and living at a level 
below an aMeplable one. We Irnve to keep in mind that training and 
educational programs designed to help the poor can help the near- 
poor, and ^ould be so uswi. 

The urgent goal, of course, must be to help those in greatest need. 
But an income lei'el of §3,0§9 ought not to be thought of as an upper 
limit for today's poor. Hather. if sliould be consider^ a threshold oyer 
which low ir^me families may pass to higher levels. This Commis- 
sion firmly believes that antipoveriy pregran^ should not only lift 
people to the porreriy line, but help iliem to rise as much further as 
their abilities will permit. 

\ CCLTURE OPPOVEEW 

There is such a thing as a culture of poverty. 3fo one knows how 
many of the rural poor liave fallen into it, but it is common enough to 
deserve attention. One witness who te^ified at a hearing before this 
Commission, the Kev. A. J. ifcKniglit of I^uisiaiia, described rural 
poverty this way : 

3Iany of these undeveloped people liave developed a culture of 
poi'criy. . . . The poor think differently: they have a different sen^ 
of values. . . . Take the concept of education: To the middle class it 
stands &r the road to better things for one's children and one's self. 
To the poor it is an obstacle course to be sunnounted until the children 
can go to work. . . . 

The poor tend to be fatalistic and pessimistic because for ^em there 
is no future; everything is today. They do not postpone satisfactions. 
When pleasure is available, they tend to take it immediately. They do 
not save, because for them there is no tomorrow. 

The smug tlieorist of tiie middle class wo»l_d probably deplore &is as 
showing a lack of traditional American virtues. Actually it is the 
logical and natural reaction of a people living without Jiope, without 
a future. 

We do not know how many i>eople in rural America have lost all 
hope in a future. It is tragic and shameful that any have. 

This Commission believes that by adopting the program of action 
recommended in this report, we can restore hope to many who are now 
without it, and we can help the 14 million rural poor climb out of 
poverty. The nation can do this, that is, if there is the will to do it. 

The time for action is now. 

CimPTER 3. — CRRATaXG A FAVOR-\StE EcOXOSnC ExviRONMEaiT f 

TJie American economy today is enjoying its greatest prosperity 
in liistory. Yet for many of the rural poor, conditions are as had as 
they were during the Great Depression of the 1930's. 

Tliree basic requirements have to be met if we are to reduce, let 
alone abolish, rural poverty. 

The fiist r^uirement is a job for eveiy rural person able and willing 
to work. A second requirement is that these jobs pay high enough 



jScc comment by D. W. Brooka at end of this chapter. 



to pI^c^vid^^ a liviiiff- A lliird requirement to the 

♦!ii^<*riniintiti<i»n ai!ai!u4 ntirai peojde. whetLcr by i^aiulc or ia aciiuiiiii^- 
tiatiojj, \vliich has i utejisitied rural poverty. 

i^teady jobs ai^ ihe key to an csrai>e from poverty, for example, 
anion^ families i.£aded l*v a male, 4ii percent of families wliose kca<k 
^vere iiualtk* to find work'diirin.^ were in poverty, compared ivilii 
percent of tlnise %vho worked year-round at fnll-1 i me Jobs.* 

Xearly rural adults" helAvcen the a^es of and f4 are iin- 

emplovMl. rndciemp!o>'ment Ls aho a serious problem for rural 
l^ple: tlicjLse who iiave jobs are W percent underemplo 3 *em= 

Everv person willing and able to work must be provided an op- 
portuniiv for a steady JoIj — with wases hiirh cnoiijili to lift him and 
hu^ family above I he poverty level. - , - 

We mmsl look iirsl to tl.c private i^tor to provide inore job.^. It is 
ahs*<lulely necessary that our national economic policies be iiseil to 
stimulate eiiiployment in the private sector of the economy asrapidK 
as possible, while* avoiding undue inflation. Th.is is essential. But it is 
not enough. Tiie hard-core poor and tliase outside the mainfiream of 
the cconomv are often left belnsid. ilanpower training programs and 
the emplov^ent service programs, discu.cscd in chapter 4, must be 
V iniprov^Kl and expandetU to iiaprovc ^kilk and to Lrin^ workers 
and jobs togetlacr. But beyond this, tve must find a way to guarantee 
a job to ever^'one who wantsone. 

I^w wases and imdereinployment are a severe handicap, even to 
many wlio" have job.e. Of the 3 million American families that were 
poor in 16G5. nciirly 2 million were in poverty, despite the fact^that 
the head of the family worked year round at a full-time job. Other 
families who arc nor counted as poor still have a miserable existence 
be«uLse of low wagfs=. They are able to reniain above the jioverty level 
of income only by considerable sacrifice. To earn an accephible income 
thev imu4 work long hours, often 6 or 7 day^> a week. 

Part-time after-hours training or education, as an avenue of escape 
from poveriT, is e.s.^ntially closed to main* poor people becaiLse they 
don't have time to attend classes. For exainple, during his testimony 
Iieforc this Commission, Mr. Tonv Orona, a farmworker from Phoenix. 
Ariz., told im iu-w h.ard it was for him to gef an education : 

One of the larf jobs I applied for, I was rejected hecaiLsc I had no 
!ii<rh school diploma. I have felt ti;e need of an education, but because 
of inv job, I iiave no set hours. There are days that I must work 10 or 
12 hoiir.<. ('oiL<eqiientlv. T esumot fit iuy.«elf to a schedide for .school. 

Mr. ()rona isonc of *14 million rural people caught in a vicioiLS circle 
fif poverty. IVe .«hali Iiave to find ways to break this circle, MV 101^51 
provide an economic environment that will cuiable the poor to help 
thcm-selvcs. 

FCia ?:3iriA»Y>iEXT 

The economic well-being of niral people is cic».sely attuned to that 
of the nation as a whola For example, farmers are alTerfed, as their 
farm income and off-farm employment opportunities tend to rise and 
fail with the level of national prosperity. MillioiLS of other rural 



» rnpnbli5h<^ data from 55onal SwirifX Admiiiislratien. - i-k n- 

= i:Dpablis!icd data. bo5«l on ISCO CttnFur. from hronoimr Ucsrarcli Service. I»e- 
lortroent of Agriciiltare. 
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people work at lionfarm jobs in rural ar«2F, or eoiiimutK* to iiiban Jobs 
ill nearby cities. Tiiiis. rural people are siron^iy affmet! by business 
fluclualions. 

TJiis is [particularly' true of tbe dLsadvantagiwi. Tb.e inexperienced, 
Ibc iiiiskilleil. tbe nojnvhiie-, tbe \‘ery yoiin^, ibe elderly, and Ibe etber- 
wLse disidvanta^l workers are the last to l>e inrj*d and ibi* first to be 
laid off — ^in rural a.s well as in url^n indui^irii^*. A typical example is 
ti’e experience of a lari^e employer just after IVorld War II. ljar£?? 
numbers of X«^<^>es liatl bw*n bireii <Iurin^ the war to meet emergency 
production quotas. 

^\ljen the war endwl a Sbret'^uarier rwluction ensued in the com- 
[lany s work force. 'With the strict seniority clause which had iiecomc 
a slajidanl feature of union contracts, most of the Xegroes lacket! 
sufficient length of service to hold on to their job-.^ 

On lh«' other hand, during periods of full employment and rapid 
economic growth, proportionately mote jolis are created for disadvan- 
taged groups than for advantaged groiqjs. T>?t ns look at the effects of 
an expulsion in business activity strong enough to rai.se enqiloyinent 
by 1 percent among the advantaged gidups — adult white males and 
females.^ Much greater increases would occur among tlie disadvanlageil 
groups. For e.xample, employment would increase by — 

3.3 percent among adult nonwhite males: 

1.7 percent amoi% adult iionwliite femal^ : 

3.9 perceiit among nonwliite teenagers; and 
2.6 pejccnt among white teenagers. 

How is ilie general economic pra^perity transmitted to tlic indi- 
vidual worker f During periods of rapid economic growth, tlie demand 
for labor increases as production increases. Shortages of certain types 
of labor cveJiliialiy occiir. As these labor sliortages appear, produ^ion 
bottlenecks result.* Employers respond in several ways. They lengthen 
the workweek and pay premium overtime wages. If necessary, they 
lower job standards, hire jicrsons with limited experience or lovi- 
productivity, and provide on-the-job training. When skilled workers 
arc hard to find, cmjdoycrs often redesign job.% so that Ie.«s skilletl 
persons may be hired to handle the more routine tasks. 

These side effects of full employment and rising demand are very 
important to the rural poor. D:iriiig prosjierous times, more rural 
people are :ible to find jobs, either in rural or in urban areas. Tlie 
inc.xpcrienccd country lad is more i-eadily hired and given on-the-job 
training during periods of full employment. Greater nninbers of the 
poor are hired, and their work experience and productivity are ea- 
haiiced. A 20-year-old witli 2 yciirs of job experience is more likely 
to be hired than a 20-j'c:ir-old* who has been idle for 2 years. Tims, 
employment leads to more employment, while nneinployment bt^ets 
more unemployment — anotlicr vicious circle. 

Full emplo>TOent is dependent upon the timely and appropriate 
clioice of broad economic policies by tlic Federal Government. Federal 
action miL*4 carofrily steer hehveen measures iliat unduly depress tlie 
economy and those that lead to serioiLs inflation. 



-Xatif^nal Indu 5 irial IJonnJ, •'Comiiany Experience Willi X^ro Kxnploynient/' 

Pi-rsODDCl I*oliry Eludy Xo. 201. p. 22. chapter. "Ix»cklieed Aircraft Cori><>nUsoD." 106C. 

♦Lcisfer P. ^niroir. "Employment Gaixi5 anil Ihc Delermfnanty of the Occnpaliona! 
Distribution of Xf^roc?/* IPaper presented at Vniv. of Wis.. 3fay 12, 10C7.) 
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When busmen is booming, imemplo^Tnent rate^ decline bin: prices 
tend to rise. Biflaiion is most |>ainfurto people with feed h comes, 
sucli ^ those on welfare, retirement pensions, and .social security. 
As prices rise, their montlily checks just won't stretch as far as they 
used to. As a result, an already inadequate level of li%ang has to be 
cut back even further. On the other hand, stable prices are often 
accompanied by a lack of job^ particailarly for disadvantaged groups, 
including manj^ of the rural poor. Tims we are sometimes'faccd with 
an inflation-unemployment trade-olf. 

TAe Commission, recommends — 

1. Tliat the Federal Government take more vigorous action to reach 
tne goals of the Employment Act of 19fC. 

Tne Employment Act contains the following declaration of policy : 

The Congress hereby declares Uiat it is the continuing policy and 
responsibili^' of the Federal Goyemment to use all practicable means 
consistent with its needs and obligations and other essential considera- 
tions of national policy, with the assistance and cooperation of indus- 
agriculture, labor, and State and local governments, to coordinate 
and utilize all its plaiis, junctions, and resources for the purpose of 
creating and maintaining, in a manner calculated to foster and promote 
free competitive enterprise and the general welfare, conditions under 
which there will be afforded useful employment opportunities, includ- 
ing self-employment, for those able, willing, and seeking to work, and 
to promote maximum employment x>roduc£ion, and purchasing power. 

The Commission endorses tiiis declaration of x)olicy. The goals, 
however, have not yet hccn. Tcoehcd. 3Iiilions of Americans are unem- 
ployed or underemployed. Economic fluctuations still occur, and 
during recessions even more people are thrown out of work. 

The Federal Goveniment, in coojieration with the States, sliould 
initiate comprehenrive social planning, setting forth concrete goals 
to be attained by specified targ^ dates. An analogous kind of planning 
is done, for example, in the Bureau of Public Eoads; they plan to 
have 41,000 miles of interstate highway coniidefed by *974. The Fed- 
eml Government, in cooperation with the Gtates, should set forth this 
kind of positive goal in matters related to i)ovei*ty. For example, it 
should be definite public policy to reduce the national unemployment 
mte from its current level near 4 iiercent to the lowe.st possible frac- 
tional rate of unemployment, as rapidly as feasible. Woiietaiy and 
fiscal iwlicics must be used in a timely manner, so as to keep the* econ- 
omy on a path toward vigorous growth and full emifloyment while 
abolishing long-term iinemx>loyment and reducing instability in the 
private sector. Recession must be avoided, for thi.s ssevcrely hurts all 
sectors of the economy, including the rural poor and other disadvan- 
taged groups of our e-coiiomy, particularly tho-se in the x>oorer areas. 
Excessive inflation should also be avoided, but a moderate rise in prices 
may be necessary to achieve, and maintain full cnudoymeiit. 

Monetary and fiscal jiolicy affect some regions and industries more 
than others. For e-xamjile, the tight money policy of 1965 caused a 
sharp drop in new housing constnictioji, leading* to a sliarj) declEne 
in employment of cari>enfers and other relate occujxitions. The 
burden of adju.stment to economic policy often falls most heavily on 
the poor. A more equitable aiid humane economic policy mufjfc be 
achieved. 
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Th& Oommission recommends — 

2. That more, resources Jevoted to mcasiirii^ and keeping track 
of the effects of monetarj* and policy, particularly the differen- 
tial effects on various refers- industries, occupations, and poiiulation 
groups- 

TPho benefits the least from eAiiansionaiy economic policies? Wliicli 
ar^ and population groups are liarmcd when anti-inflationary 
policies are pat into effe^ ? T\liere are the conccntiutions of hard-core 
poor who benefit lea^ from national economic policy? These areas 
and groups should be identified, and higher priorities should be given 
to providing tliem with antipoverty assistance. 

GCAiLAXTEESJ EMPJXO'MEXT 

TAc Commission recommends — 

3. That the XJnit^ States Government stand ready to provide jobs 
at the national minimum wage, or better, to even* unemployed person 
willing and able to work.f 

The rural i^oor want ’.vork. Tiiey want to earn their own living, to 
be respected by their families and communities as responsible and 
capable people. 

There is plenty of work tliat needs to be done in rural areas. E\d- 
dence indicates tliat many of the rural poor could be gainfully em- 
ployed by private businesses, provided they are ^ven adequate 
training to qualify for these jobs. Many others could be hired in public 
service jobs, to repair the dilapidated houses of tlie rural poor, or to 
build them new houses; to improve water and sewerage %'^ms, or to 
build new systems where none exist today. Hospitals and schools n^ 
more workers. Highways and parks neiil to be improved and main- 
tained. The rural poor can do many of these jobs, while earning a rea- 
sonable income. 

The rural poor want jobs in tlieir home community, or within rea- 
sonable commuting distance, ilany of them do not mind moving to 
a small or moderate-size city for work, but they are often fearful of 
moving to the large metropolitan centers. In small cities, 'Tliere is 
less to overcome, less to unlearn, less to apologize for not laiowing.*' ^ 

Public service employment is not new to the Ihiited Sta^. During 
the mass unemployment of the 1030 s, :is many as 3.7 million persons 
at a time were employed through emergency programs of the Federal 
Government. Today's public service employment programs are much 
smaller in scope, currently emifloying only 500,000 persons.® 

As compared with the emergency programs of the 1930's, today's 
programs are quite different in their general approach, in that they are 
aimed specifically at those persons and areas that have been left be- 
hind in an otherwise prosperous economy. Today's programs are 
designed not only to j)rovide valuable public service in the nation's 
schools, parks, hospitals, highways, and elsewhere, but also to provide 
education, training, and work experience to the unemployed and 
underem 2 )loyed i) 00 r. 



t See coinnicnt hy David \V. ISrookt^ at ^nd of thL<5 chapter. 

-The 0>uncil the Southern Mountnln5. *‘Mcn Want Work.” Berea, Ky., December 10G6« 
p. 45. 

« Garth D. 3fangum. *'Govcrmnent au P*nipIoycr of La$t Resort.** (Unpublished paper.) 
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, *5^^**^’ majority of Aniericaiii; think public f=er\*iec cmplovinent 
us a ^>od ide:i. In a m-ent .<ur% ey, 60 perceiit of whites and £il peiv^nt 
of Xe«nw?s favoretl **scttin«r up lar^c -scale Fetieni! work projects to 
^ive jobs to all the iineiiiployetl, * as one wav to resolve race problems 
ami prevent racial riots." 

We arc encouraged by three pro^ranus administered bv the Bureau 
of Uork Proems, F-R Department of Labor: 0|>emtion Main- 
^r^m, Ivfew Careei^u and Xeigliborhood Touth Corps. Tlicse are 
dual-purpose programs, providinir training as well as public i^rvice 
employment. 

opEiLvnox 3L\i:%sn:E.\3r 

One luilf of the Operation 3Iainstreani funds ^o to rural areas. Tliis 
programs goal is ‘^peiuianent job.s, at decent wages, for poor adults 

jtli a iiistorj' of chronic unemployment.** Projects included iii Opera- 
tion ifainstream are designed to ‘‘imtJrove both rural areas and towns 
or particular low-income areas." For instance, the projects mav seek 
to decrease pollution, improve parks, rehabilitate housing, or aid in 
extending plication, healtli, or social services. 

To be eligible for thus program a person miust be at least 22 years 
of a^e, must be unemployed, and miurt come from a family with an- 
nual income below tire poverty line — as develoijed bv the Social Secu- 
rity Administration. 

At the preseiit time, the number of {iiiblic service employment op- 
portunities available under the Operation 2Hainstrcain program is 
about 8,100 — a rnere drop iii the bucket. This program is providing 
valuable experience in recruiting and employing the niral poor, but 
it .should b? greatly expanded. 

XEW C.\iIEERS 



Xew Careers is a new program designed mainly for urban areas. 
Only 12 percent of tlie funds go to rural areas. This prog[i*ani is simi- 
lar to Operation ^fainsircain, in terms of objective.*; and cligibilitv re- 
quirements. New Careers jirojecis arc intended to improve phvsical, 
.social, or cultural conditions. The program is designed to meet critical 
local^ labor shortages in such essential fields as health, education, and 
public .safety. Professional jobs are restructured .so that routine ele- 
ments may be taken over by the traineois. Priority is given to projects 
that, while easing the workload of professionals, will lead to perma- 
nent job.s, with opportunities for advancement, in fields that will bene- 
fit the poor. 

New Careers projects were- reccntlv funded to jirovide work ex- 
perience opportunities for 2.706 poverty level adults in 17 States. This 
is a very inodest start, but the program is being .steadily e.xpaiided. 
Tliese projects are pnrpo.sely locatetl in comimmitics where maxiimmi 
prospects for future career opportunities exi.st. Some are located in 
large metropolitan citias. such as Hartford and Minnaapolis; others 
are in smaller citie.ssuch as Koanokc and Durham, where the rural poor 
may have a better opportunity to participate. 



Abolition nnd Xoc<l for WPA-type Projects/' 

Tlic Wa5hin;:ton Post. A«^- J4. 19G7. 




xeighdokikm;® I'cmi cc*i»s 



The Xeiffhborliocd Youth (*orps (XYC) is the young persons 
counterpart of the Xcw Careers and Operation 3Iainf4rcani prograin^ 
designed to increase tiie employability of persons under >ear» o. 
age from poor families. The pTOjecLs help young men and women to 
«ain work experience and earn income. The yoimg people r^e.i\e spe- 
Sal training and career-relatetl services that will develop their m^i- 
nmm occumtional potential and encoimige thcni to stay m school or 
return to school. Work assignments in both the inibhc and private s^- 
tor pro\*ide experience in inanv fields including educatmn, conserva- 
tion. licalth, food service., and fecreation. This program includes more 
than l.OOf) active projects, mastly in iii*»aii commundies. Abonl one 
third of the 2rTC emollment opportmiitit s are rural. 

The Xeighhorliood Youth Corps i.s a promL«mg fonii of public .serv- 
ice eniplovmcnt for the rural poor, in that eniphi^is is given o pre 
Imrh^ thi poor for a morr priaactivo .-arc-r. >JTC ls more 

fullv in cliaptersdand a. 



AX EXCOUK.VGIXG ST.VKT 

These three programs are an encouraging start. One und^irable 
aspect of these programs, however, is that the- ^ocial Si^unty 
istratioii poverty lines are used as an eligibility requirement. T 
poverty lines wen? designed for other purposes, and are not ^pro- 
priate. or sufficientlv accurate to be used for delenniiiiiig V* 

antipoverty prograins. Many people are m great need S 

iiicoims arc. a few dollars above some arbitrary poverty line. Further- 
more, we favor programs that create an atmosphere 
iiity The- onus of “poor man=s jobs ‘ must be avoided. Othenvise the 
effectiveness of the- program will be greatly rodiiced. Many of the pooi 
may be ashamed lo participate, and those wlio do participate niay be 
depriv^ of the self-esteem that is so essential to human dignity anrt 

- 1 11 * 

It is the intent of the Commissioifs recommendation that public 
service cmplovmeiit be expanded ‘sufficiently so that plenty of ^por- 
tnnities a.-e available to the poor, even without making poverty an 
clicribilitv rcriiiirement. Public service employment programs must be 
expanded to blanket tli? entire labor force, guaranteeing everyone a 
job who wants one, without regard for agt*, sex. race, color, creed, oi 

residence. , - • 

One of the most difficuh obstacles to expansion of public ^rvice cm- 

nloyment :)rojects in rural arejis is lack of transportation. Maiiy the 
rural poor, jiarticularly tlio.se in i.solated are;uj, find 
commute daily from their homes to thase job.«. In chapter 10, 
mi.‘=sioii i>ropascs a publicly .supported rural transportation .sv.sfem to 
lielp overcome this difliiculty. 

uxivEKSAU ynxnirsi vvv.c?: 

It has long been the poliev of this nation to astablish a national miiii- 
imnn wage. However, the ihiiiiimim wage legislation has covered only 
certain occujiatioiis. The occupational structure of the rural areas is 
haavily weighted with jo.~s not covered by the minimum wage. Conse- 

91-117 0—68 6 
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quea^Uy, rum! \nzsn<^ has I^dy bypassed by the p:s^^cn:«il ^v- 

pmerjt ijf minimum vra^e le^sjation to dale. Ijess proaurtive workers 
are often foiK^out of tlie covered oecupaiions.lhiiKs^irellin^lbe ranks 
of the ainemployeii or the underpaid labor force in jobs noi coi*er«l b\* 
the minimum laws. Tiiis lias the effect of further depressing 
wa«ccs in the uncovered occupations. 

This Commission firmly believes it is unjust and unethical for so- 
ciety to iHirmit one se^^ent of the population to become more afiluent 
at tlie expense of other se^cnls. 

The Commission rccommcnijs — 

4. Xliat the wages and hours provisions of the Fair liahor Standards 
Act be extended uniformly, with the sime minimum ^vage and over- 
time pay, to all occupations. This nKrommendalion should be pat- into 
effect as quickly as feasible, while ^ving local areas reafonable time to 
adjust to the Iiigher wage rates.f 

Mixiinrsi W.\GE .\XO CU.^PaXTEEn EJIPIOrSIEXT 

A minimum wage law docs insure that a worker will be jiaid at the 
statutory- wage rate, but it does not guarantee that he will be em- 
ployed. The law makes it illi^i for an employer to jiay less tlian the 
minimum wage. 

On tlie other liand, some of tlie workers, jiarticularly the less pro- 
ductive on^ are likelj* to be laid off and may not be able to get a job 
at the minimum wage. Thus, application of the minimum wage alone 
could worsen the condition of the least jiroductivc worlars. This Com- 
mission believes that an extensioi^ of the minimum wage, as recom- 
mended here, should be accomjiaiiied by a Federal program of gaaran- 
tecd employment. Together, these two rccommenaations would have 
the effect of pushing the wage rate in the unjileasant and undesirable 
occupations above tfie statutory minimum wage. This is as it should be. 
If we as a society want these .jobs done, we should exjiect to pay rea- 
sonable wages, through higher priciis if lUK^ssary. 

As soon as a Federal program of guaranteed employment at the na- 
tional minimum w^e is adopted tlirougliout the economy, the mini- 
mum wage legislation will automatically become redundant. All em- 
ployers will have to pay the minimum wage or better to atfnict any 
workers, because any job paying less would go unfilled. 

DiFFicrr/nEs in .vttiucting new industkies 

The present low wages in some niral areas have often attracted new 
industries. A nationwide imifomi minimum wage would tend to dc- 
.stro 3 * the low wage advantage of these areas. TJiis could han e the effect 
of actually liarming many of the areas we are trying to lielp. 

The system of industry subsides discussed in cliapter 10 could be 
used to offset, at least in' part, this difficulty. The Commi.rion would 
prefer to see the new rural industries subsidized by the nation as a 
whole, rather than the rural poor, who arc now paid 2 >itifully low- 
wages. 




t See comment by David W. Drookf; nt end of tins chapter. 
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EfTECT5 on* ACKKl'LTi'CE AND TtiE FaMILY FAEil 

TJiiscounln* Las jusl m-cjilly started ex|»erij2;e2i!ii3«? with miuimiim 
iva^e-s for hired fanii-workers. The a«:i idjiieiils Im the Fair Jjabor 

Slandartis Act proi'ide a §1 inininaum 'vage for workers on ma4 of 
the laj^e famis hirii3*r iaian-<lay.s of Ialx*r I roughly 7 fuU-time 
men) or more in any quarter of ihe previous year. Tiiis includes only 
about I percent of the fanns. About worIa»rs, Iks tlian 6 

percent of the people who do wa*fe\vork «)iuc lime during the j'car, 
arc direcily affected in that they were [meviausly earning I(^ Ilian 
§1 an Ijour and are now coi'erwl by ihe legLdaiion.* Tliis minimum 
wage for iar 2 ri wageworkers Is srheciuled lo rise lo §1.15 in 1988, and 
to §LS0 in 1969. A'o provision was made for paying overtime to farm- 
workers for more t ban Lours a week. 

2for was ary provision made lo exicud iLe coi'crage to tbe other 
2.6 mi Ilion persons who do farm wagework. 

Tile §1 minimum wage is far below Ihe poverty level. At this wage 
rate, a person working -10 hours a ^veek at one job, 50_ weeks a year, 
could cam only §2,OCio annual inconjc. Tiiis le\*el of income cannot 
provide a decent level of living, even for an average-^ze family. Even 
Uie §1.30 wage, scheduled for 1069, is inadequate. And as prices rise, 
this income proi'ide.s even less purchasing power. 

Becoinmendation -1 would exiend the §1.40 an hour minimum wage 
to all occiqial iruis, with the §1.60 rale becoming effective F^r. 1, 1968, 
Overtime pay would be paid after 40 hours a week, at not less than 
1 times ihe employee's regular rate of pay. 

As farms that hire large numbers of workers incur higher out-of- 
pocket labor co.sts. prices of some fami products maj- ris^ Famih* 
farms operaictl largely ^vith family labor will thus benefit indirectly 
from the miniinum wage. In the short run, consumers may have to 
pay a hit extra for their rtrawberries, for example. It is the judgment 
of this Oommiiision that if we as a society want strawberries, or oilier 
goods and services, we should expect to pay prices high enough to 
proride a decent wage for ihe workers who help produce thmi. 

Tiie long-run situation may he quite different. Farmers will search 
for ways to loiver their coits. MacliiuK that were previously too expen- 
sive soon liecome economical as a substitute for higher priced labor. 
Xew machines will also he devclopc<l and adopted to replace the hand 
laborers, as occurred in ihe iiarvKting of tomatoes and cotton. As 
these, machines are adopied, the increasing productivity per worker 
might more than offset the higher wage rate, so that the cost of pro- 
cliictioii could adually decline. This has happened many times in the 
past as mechanized farming meihofls have been adopted. 

Tims, in the long run, farmers would buy and fully utilize the new 
inaciiines, or hire "their services from ciLstoni operators, in order to 
decreisc unit costs of production. 

Another effect of the ininiiniiiii wage could lie a continued reduc- 
tion in farm eniploymeiit, coupled with an increase in farm_ service 
occupations. Employment will probably ri.se in the indiLstries that 
manufacture, sell, and service these machines. 



012 corcra^re of the xninimuin ar<^ from the Department of Labor; number of 
farm ira^:eworkers is from "Farm I^bor in a Chanjrin^: Apxicultore^ Part 4.” Senate Agri- 
cultural Appropriations Committee Hcarin;;s. 10C7. The arera?:c annual number of hired 
farm»rorkers in 1G6G was about lA million. About million people did some fannwork 
for wages during the year- 
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OKvint'NiTr F*.s Koni* VR*>njE 

Ocs reasou prjveri v is su irid<^=pr(Ki*i hi rural An;»fri*'a is iliai iiiaiiv 
rural prr,^j»!e an* dejj:ecl ctjual rjj^porljinily- llariai lijsrriiuiiiaiioii is 
a sci'ere liaudicap i« njinoriiy <irf>iij>s, \Tiiic3j a<moiiiii far alx^ul 
iourtli of the rural [»afir. Aiid rural people of all rabies, wliite aji*! 
uonarhite. iiave been r.i^leded and dlsrrimjnate*! a^insl in niu* h c»f 
l!:e naiion ssoeial legislation and labor Ic^islaiion. 

IIACLU, MSCUOnXATIOX 

Despite the civil rights legislation of recent years, there is still »vide- 
i^iread diseriniinatjon against Xi^roes, Indian ,Vniericans, t>panL*Jj 
Pue-Tio Ricans, ai»d other ininorify groups. Discriniinatioti 
oughts eveiA' a*pect of their ii%'cs. Rut perliaps naosr serious are the 
ol stael^ preventing some of our citizens from getting jobs, i>articu- 
larly the better paying jobs with liiglter soeiarstatuk To.davs civil 
nghts les^lation contains a number of gaps and weak iK>inis. Heiv 
are a few timt are nioCT relevant to rural povert-v : 

• State asid local governments are allowed lo discriminate: fur- 
thermore. they are not included in legislation requiring the use 
of merit standards in employment practices (hiring, promotion, 
firing, apprenticeslnp and and other f raining programs, and job 
assignments.) 

• Alany small labor unions and small private eiiiplovers are 

also exempt. ' 

• iinfo^nient powers vested in the Equal Employment Op- 
portunity Commission are tveak and cumbersome. 

TJie Ai^ionai Advisory Commission on Rural Por'criA' is fironglv 
of the opinion, that removal of discrimination is a basic ^ep in r/»duc- 
ing rural poi'erty. 

The Conimvi^ion reeouwicnds — 

That *Tiile A II of the Civil Rights Act of 1964- he amcndexl lo 
cover all labor unions and employers ngardicss of size, including State 
and local governments. It is further recommendcxl that the enforce- 
ment powers of the Equal Employment Opportunities Commission 
be extended to mclade cease-and-desist authority for the purpose of 
enforcing compliance, with equal einplovnient opportuiiitv laws, vvhe-re 
necessary. 

The Commission iiopcs that similar supportiv-c actions will be taken 
by ^tate and local govcniments, and bv private industry and labor 
unions. 

i/>c.\Tiox.vn DiscKi3iix.mo>: 

Rural people in general, white as well as non-wliite, Iiave been the 
victims of anorlier more subtle kind of dLserimination, based on lo- 
cation — the. fact that they reside in niral areas. 

The Commission Teeommends — 

6. That rural people he given the same opportunity as urban people 
to participale in all sxicial and economic programs designed to im- 
prove the quality of life. 

I^ural people liave l>een overlooked by much of our social legislation. 

I ntil recently, for example, the Social Security Act of 1935 e.xcluded 
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CanrsTs^, fanij4r*»rkfirs,a!:ii vr*..rk^rs in far2ii-ri?!a-eil indiL^ri^ss- *»f 

lias als » ex»*3aj|^M Fasrii |/n?^' 

siippwil piKi^jranis !ia%v pjnajjwl Liilioiis or dollars inlo mra! areas. 
l*ni siii’-i? ib? jsayjnij'nfs from !!,;«»* are re!at<ed t«U:e aniviint 

of iaK»l and iia? %*<j3mjis* of proiin^-tion. l!:e nira! |^x>r !ia%*c ref^ivefl 
fc:y *,f the beni'fiis. 



S«> 22 ;s*of the an!i|jorcriy j.rojiraijis.sai'h asSp^ial IiJj| 22 S'Xaj:d Xew 
C’arei.'i^, are ijeare<i priisarily iij orLa ji areas. In genera!, the mra! 
pt^r hai'e re^seiiea far less Ilian ilieir fair slias?? of antii>overty fun^. 
Knral areas i^ntain jiereent of the naiic*n's poor people. And in 
view «f the 3iig3j average co^^ of s^Tving p«?p3c in an area of low pop- 
ulation density, these areas sliouUi aciiaily get more tiian 43 pereeni 
of ihe funds. But in reality, rural areas today reeci%'e !e?s tlian one- 
ihird of *he OEO funds, in earlier years they gol c\*en less. This is 
j?arily Isecause local go^'crnsnenis lia%'e been unable, and in some 
imwiiling, to overrome llie rwliaiK* in\*oh*ed in gelting ihe antipoveriy 
projects funded. 

Xhus, the iral poor have Ijcen vubjeeX to discrimination on the ba*=is 
of iheir residence. 



BQr.\n c-Fivjim xrrr kefoiuv the law* 

Many rural families; have been Ihrast into great liardsxiip and pri- 
vation because of unfair treatment before the Ja\v. 3£any of the prob- 
lems disclosed by the recent Crime Commission report^ are doubly 
severe in rural arcas. 

A few of tlic situations that cause or perpetuate rural poverty are 
are as follows: 

• Excessively high bond requirements. 3hiny of tlie poor must 
go to jail for minor offenses, or for crimes they did not commit, 
because they cannot- post bail. Tliey lose their jobs, and liave 
trouble getting new jobs after they get out of jail. Meanwhile, 
their fainilics suffer gre;it economic, physical, and psycliological 
hardships. 

• Lack cf adequate legal couiLSel. A good lawyer can infonji 
tlie accu^d of his rights, and can often protect him against unjust 
imprisonment, thus preventing his family from becoming 
destitute. 

• Lack of rcliabilitation training and job placement. After a 
long jail term, a person comes out witli fewer marketable skills 
and le-s-s chance of getting an adequate job than when he went info 
jail. This per{)etuates his misery and that of his family. 

-VII of these problems, jilus many more too numerous to mention here, 
can and imn^t be corrected — in rural ;u^ well :ls in urban areas. 

T/in CommisHwn recommends — 

7. That State and local goverjimcnts give immediate attention to 
changing laws wlicrc necessary and reforming correctional instit-iitions 
so as to protect t he rights of rural people. 



*Tbe Presidwirs Comzniiaiion on I*awr Knforrtment and Adroinistralion of Justice. ‘"The 
Chall^i 3 ;;c of Crime in a ^"ree Sorieljr/* Fell- 19C7. Wa5hin;rlon. pp. 



mscmmxxmfj: ix fjejs^slatzox 

Burai woikers iiave ijeen <?x<•Ii 2 d^^d from «^o^'e^age. of pioiectii'c 
labor aqgislatk|n that guarantses trcrkers' to oijKmize and to 

bai^am col!&^veJy. Nor liave they been protected a^inft injury on 
ifce job, or against the tisk of imeUipJoynieni and disability- Until re- 
eentl^', farmirorkers, especiaily, were imtoud:cd by these ia^r laws 
that rnost urban indusoial vforfeers t^c for granted. Even today, 
mosi- farmworkers and many^ rural nonfarm workers are excluded. 

Great injustice lias Ijeen done in extending ooi'erage of certain types 
of labor l^‘:1aticn to some workers and not to others. The Conunis- 
sion proposes to ^d the traditional discrimination against rural 
workers bv extending the protective labor legislation to cover all 
workers. 

OoirmimhTi recommends — 

R That the. provisions of the- National Jjobor and ^Management Ee- 
lations Acl, workmens compenmtion laws, unemployment insurance, 
and old age f=urvivors and disability insurance (OASDI) be extended 
uniformly to all \vorkers. 



COMBINED EFFORT IS NEEDH> 

The Commi^on beliei cs that the roeommendations proposed in this 
chapter can gi^tly improve the economic en\*ii'onment and set the 
stage for the elimination of rural poverty. However, no one of timsc 
recommendations by itself can do the job. A comprclienmve and co- 
ordinatcxl plan of a^ion be implemented if the economic environ- 

ment is to be made really favorable, 

And even with a favorable economic environment, much more will 
be needed. The following diapteis present additional recommenda- 
tioiLS that are essential to the elimination of rural poverty. 

KEMOILVNDOI OF RESE31VATION BT DAVID W. BROOKS 
COXCEnXING RECOMMENDATION a 

I question feasibility of government offering jobs to eve^'one at 
minimum wages because tliis would move many people from indu^ry 
to government but I certainly prefer giving jobs to people rather than 
giving guaranteed income to them regardless of whether they work 
or not- 

3rE5rOR-\NDr3I OFEESERV^\TION BY DAVID W. BROOKS 
CONCERNING RFX-O5I3IENDATI0N 4 

Although it is highly desirable for dll farm- labor, including owners 
of farms io hare the henefit of minimum wages^ J do not helieve that 
the hours provision of the Fair TrUjor Standards Act can he properly 
extended to agricidiure. 

In the case of industry, hours can he planned, but not in agriculture 
due to weather conditions. AH farm workers must work long hours 
during certain periods in order to prevent a great loss of production. 
Requiring payments for overtime work dunng these periods would 
force agriculture to pay a liigher average wage rate than industry. 

If agriculture is required to pay sucli wage^ it is absolutely neccs- 
.saiy, simultaneously, that the Jaw provide parity prices and income 
for farms paying such wages. 
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3IEM<ClAN*Dr3I OF JaSn:%'A'n©X BV DA%*I» IT- ESOGKS 
«»XrHOTXC THIS A?0) ^01IX»^V-iXC CilATTESS 

-VllJiau^h I lia%'C refrained from makii^r a minority n*poit, in my 
opinion sonic |?aits of the rejjort eo%'cr maffers whieh Inive little, if 
any, eonnection with the problems of niral pot'erty and, therefore, 
sliould Im'C been eliminated. 

Cii.\iTEi: 4. — JL\xiv»u*er Pomcies ,\xd PnoesAMS 

Every .vear millioms of Americans jiack up their belon^ngs and hit 
the road in search of a job and a better place to live. A good many end 
up ill the ghcltas of our cities. Others continue to wander, swelling 
the ranks of migratory labor. 

As a nation wc Jiavc never really been much concerned about all 
this. We. let the wandering go on and on without guidance. We maj* 
deplore the long-term con^iiences, \riieii they take the form of violent 
riots in our cities, but deploring the consequences doesn't remove the 
causes. 

It shouldn't be beyond the wit of man to proidde some guidance to 
a potential migranL At the moment^ however, we are not Quipped to 
tell him where lie can get a job, or what the i>ay will be, or whetlier it 
is a job he can do, or how he can Ixj trained for a new job, or where he 
can live, or what the rent will be, or whether lie ought to take liis 
family with him. Wc give him no choice but to try a leap in the dark. 
It shouldn't surprise us tliatihc result is often tra^c. 

No one in Ids right mind would attempt to prevent Americans from 
moring from onc'placc to another in search of jobs and homes. Some 
movement of this sort is derirable and inevitfdile in a foec soeidy- But 
aimless migration, born of desperation, by millions of Americans 
every year, doesn't make sense in a rich nation. 

2vot every low income family in rural America wants to move to the 
city, nor should it liave to. 3fbr do the people who roam the highways 
every year iiiscarcli of a job and a place tc live do so because they liavc 
the wanderlud-. They migrate because they don% know what else to 
do. Tliere is a way to attack this problem. The first step is to agree 
oil a nationwide manpower program, covering both rural and urban 
America, and the second step is to put it into effect. So far, we have 
taken neither of these steps. 

Tliis chapter explains wliat a nationwide manpower program in- 
volves and makes specific recommendations for building it. 

The current situation in rural iVmerica is this: Employment in 
agriculture, forests, mines, and fisheries is declining faster than new 
jobs are being c-rcat^ in rural areas by construction, manufacturing, 
and service industries. At that, the rural unemployment get. few of 
such new jobs as are c-reatexl. They often don't know the job exists, 
they lack the skills needed, and they can't finance a move to a new job. 
So they remain poor. 

Nationally, the unemployment rate has been nmning slightly under 
4 percent. In rural areasthe rate ismudi higher. 

The seasonal nature of farmwork intensifies the problem. Not only 
is unemployment in agriculture about twice the annual average in 
nonagiicultiiral indu-stries, but the monthly employment rate also 



flM<-liin!cs*i3inrp3y- In July of 19SC ihca^icullurai imeniploynicjjf rale 
was J* pmvnL But earlier in the year, in FeLnian* ami ^lan'li. ii was 
I!.C pendent. In ;2032a^icullural inda*iri!?slhp iinenjployineni raieclid 
not flurluatc l>y as miieh asone pcreentaiie |K»int tlirwug^liout ItiGC. and 
f he averaije for tlie year stayed close to 3.4 percent. 

As a matter of fact, the situation Ls a good deal worse tlian the 
figures on imemploymeJit aiggsst. Ofiicial statistics count a rural resi- 
<lent as e33iploye<i if he worfe? part-time, or a few days a nsonth. The 
inijh, of couise. is that he is often underemployed*, and almtssi as 
badly oJT as if totally unemployed. liVo have cvidcjjce tJjat iindcrem- 
plo\*ij 2 ent is widespread in rural areas, and as acute a problem as 
imeujployment. 

losing lilGO consiLS data the I'nited ^>tatcs DepartiMeni of Agric4il- 
i4ire lias estimated the amount of iiiulereinployment among emplo\*ed 
rural residents.* TJie figure is percent for all employed rural resi- 
dents; iC.3 pejrccnt for males and ^*.7 percent for females. 

The rate of uiidcremploymeni was S.3 percent for rural nonfaria 
males, and 20.4- percent for females. The rate of iinderemployinenl 
was highest among rural fanii residents: 3G.G percent for females and 
37.1 ijcrcejitfor males. 

We find high rates of unemployment and iindcreinp]o\uicnt among 
opejutors of small fanns as well as among hired farmworkers and 
migratory laborers. Among rural people working in forests, minK?, and 
fisheries, wc find a pattern of irregular employment, low wages, and 
poor working conditions. 

There aren't ciioiigli new jobs opening up in rural areas to wipe out 
rural unemployment or snake a deJit in rural poverty. Even wlicre new 
jobs do appear, the applicant needs help in acquiring a new skill for 
the job, in adjusting to new working conditions, or in moving to a new 
location. 

Some people in runil ..Vnieriai are able to find new jobs and acquire 
new skills with little assistance. Some climb out of poverty iiii:is.sLs!e4l 
by moving out of a jjoverty area or by shifting from fanii to noiifarm 
occupations. But for many otliers the move from farm io city, or from 
farm to nonfarm job, merely transfers tlieir problems and their pov- 
erty. Still otlier.^, becaitse of age or family ties and the lack of cni- 
ployment, have, to stay where they are, boxed in. 

.V C03rr«EIIEXSlVE.\X*D .\CTIVE 3r.\XrOWEU rR0GIL\3I 

Changes in oiir rural economy are coming so fast, and they are so 
.sweeping, that few riirsil workers can adjust to them without help. A 
manpower program can provide that lielp. 

To be effective, the program mii.st meet the .specific neexLs of both 
workers and employer.^. The manpower services cstabli.slied by the 
program mii.«?t be readily accessible throughout the coiintnr and also 
flexible enougli to meet unique x>roblenis of workers, employers, and 
labor market areas. 

To be effective the program will have to meet these requirements: 

• Serve specific needs of both workers and employers. 

• Make mani)owcr services accessible to ^vorkeis and employers 
in convenient locations throiiglioiit the country. 



* Fnpub]lshf£<I daUi from the Economic Research Service. I".S. Department of Agriculture. 



Prol'ide ccougSi flexibility to meet tl:e diffemnt pioblemK of 
dificrcjit \Yorkeiy,ciij[doyeiy.,aijd iabtriiiarkctarea*?. 

• I'k able to apply manj^oircr i>oli^*;ei; a^'tivcly and a«^es?ively 
at lostiljJ^iatc, and national levels. 

• liave the ca|>aeity to assirf workers and employers at the time 
they mo'd need iL 

The Xee» pt»i: 3£\xprm'ER Seeitces jx Ahe.\s 

3Iorc mani>owcr .servitv-s arc needed to assess the capabilities of 
niral workers, to deicnnine their i^robiems, and tn heli> them to prepare, 
for 30b-- that afford self-esteem, dignity, and eaniia£s to lift them out 
^poverty and to prevent others from falling below the po\*ertv line.* 
Ino availability of eritierd inaniioivcr seinices is an integral part of 
meani^fiil job opportunity for ircmy rural workers and should be 
accessible to thimi in their immediate, communities. 

The Fctleral-State. Employment Sen ice system is the logical or- 
Ionization tliroiiirh wJiu-Ii nclequatc manpower services can be extended 
to rural aiid iirbaii workers. However, certain Ics^slative, organiza- 
tional, administrative, and programmatic changes in the employment 
service are required to transform it into a viable and active force in 
rural comiminities. 

The l(^«lative authority on wliich the employment service system 
IS base<l snould be updated. Since. 1933, when the employment semuce 
was es^lislied by the Wagner-Peyscr Act, the role of this agency 
111 the job market has exjiaiidcd and sliifted. Since its inception, the 
employment sendee 1ms Imjcii c*oncemcd with finding jobs for work- 

public cmploynicnt. In tlie depression years of the 
1930'S this mission took the. form of referrins: workers to relief and 
public works jirograms. With the passage iiiT935 of the Social Se- 
cuTify Ad and tlie j)rovisiou for State unciiiploynieiit insurance pro- 
grams, the cinployment ^rvice was given another responsibility — that 
j. pro'*jding "work tests*' necessary* for the detennination of workers' 
eligibility for nneniployineiit benefits. 

Subsequent legi.slatibn, which providei! for benefits to returning 
service ineii and woiiicii from World War II and the Korean conflict, 
further increase<l the responsibility of the enixiioyment sendee for 
administering parts of these programs and for helping veterans to 
readjust to civilian eniiiloynieiit coiiditioiis. 

^ In the lOGO’s the cinjiloyineiit service was assigned new responsibili- 
ties in the iinplemeniation of the Are;i Redevclojiment Act, the Maii- 
jiowcr Development and Training Act, the Economic Opportunity 
Acf, the Trade Expansion Act, and a host of other manpower legisla- 
lioii that reqnire-s job market iiifoniiatioii jirograins and the jirmdsioii 
of manjiowcr services to workers and employers. Public demands for 
;issistance through the employment .service arc likely to increase in 
future years. 

Yet tlie cmploynieiit service does not oiienitc ;is a well-integrated, 
efficient sy.steni with a clear legislath-e mandate comjiarable to the 
tasks that it i.s e.xpected to perform for all workcis who need critical 
manpower i^rvices. The iiiainiower servic.es that the employment serv- 
ice is i>rovidiiig for rural workers are csiiecially deficient- TJiese 
services are nonexistent in some rural commiiiiitics. Often they are 
most deficient where, they are most needed. 
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In addition to low quality fit manpower sendees in rural areas, a 
dearth «f lu^de labor niarket information, and the wide disparity and 
^ps in available niantjoirer sendees from urban to rural areas and 
e%*en amon^ rural areas, the manpow^ sendee Is fiagmenleiL 

For example, the Farm Labor J^ndee deals with a^rieultural work- 
ers and employers as a sjjeeiai rhcniele. There are similar attempts to 
ileal with migrjtroiy farm labtir and o!hcr segments of the labor force, 
t'ueli fra^menled approaches liare failed to meet the needs of their 
clientele, mainly because the employment and manpoircr sendee needs 
of many of these workers extend far beyond the areas and industries 
to which they are attoched. Some a^cmltural workers need sendees 
that relate to nona^ncultural employment, some- urijan workers need 
manpower sendees tint relate to airrieultural employment or to non- 
farm employment in rural areas. 

Because, of the direct linkages and interrelations between rural and 
urban area^ and farm and nonfann occupations and industries, a 
comprehensive approach to meetii^ the nee^ of all workers in an 
integrated and coordinated f asliion is sorely needed. 

T/ui OoTTimission recommends — 

3. That a comprehensive 33Ganpower Act be enacted by Congress to 
establish a national policy of providing necessary mani)ower sendees 
to all workers. 

The new national manpower policy should make adequate provisions 
for the coordination of c.xisting manpower programs, the establish- 
ment of iieccssaiy new programs, and the inclusion of all such pro- 
grams into a national coniprehensivc attack on employment problems. 
TJie Federal-State Employment Service, system should be restructured 
and upgraded to occupy a key role in the implementation of the na- 
tional comprehensive manpower program. 

The local offices of the employment sendceshould continue to certify 
workers' cli^^ility for iiiicmploymeiit benefits based on the availabil- 
ity of suitable work. However, the eiiiX)loyment sendee and its local 
offices should be rclievexl of all other responsibilities pertaining to fie 
processing of mieiiiployn*.eiit coinpeiisiitioii claims and the administra- 
tion of the unemployment compensation system. Tliis would enable the 
einplo\aiieiit service to concentrate on its main concern — ^matching 
workers with jobs, and related functions. TJieii, an image of the em- 
ployment sendee could be. projected that would attract workers and 
employers who need these services. 

Tlie Commission recommends — 

2. That the Employment Service System and the Unemployment 
(^ompen-sation System be .separated, legally and adminstratively. 

To some extent, the i)oor quality of manpower services ai'ailable to 
rural workers geiieralh', and the wide disparity of manpower sendees 
among regioiLs, States, and areas, can be attributed to the current or- 
ganization of the Federal-State Employment Sendee System. Ac- 
tually, there are 50 State .systems and a Federal system, .all financed 
totallj- by the Fedenil Government. The Federal system consists of a 
national offico and 11 rc^ion.al offices. The national office has jurisdic- 
tion over the re^onal offices. However, neither the national office nor 
the regional offices have real jiiri.sdictioii or authority over the State 
.‘^•sterns. TJie regional offices sen*e more or less as liaison and mail drops 
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bei^een the national ofe and tlie tJtaf TJic national office can sus- 
Sf; IHiidelmes and i^andanls through the regional offices for $e 
k tates. However, «icli guidelines and idandards can he ignored Lv the 
^^atc emplqj’mrat sem^ administrations since they are subject to the 
authority and juri^iction of J>tate govcmnicnts. Indeed, most of the 
top administratiyo offices in the »>tate systems are i>olitical appoint- 

some i?tates almost all of the personnel in the 
btato office:^ a 3 political appoiiitc^, Tlie (’ommission does not wish to 
^ndcniii political appointment in th**- employment SM’idce per sc. 
However, such ajipointinents should not be allowed if they are not in 
the best interest of tlie employment service program. 

Ill short, the State employment sen ice systems operate mostly as 
maependent entities and there is no supervisory or regulatory ljod%* 
cxercismg r^l authority and leadership in coordmating 'hem to the 
caid of providing iiigli quality, dependable manpower services in all 
inirts of this country. 

T/w Oommi$sioTi Tccommcnds — 

3 . Tiiat the Federal-State Employment Serwee be reorganized to 
form a natiomu unified system with appropriate assignment of re- 
spo^iwlity and authority at the Federal, regional, State, and local 
lc\ cis^f It is necessary to federalize the emplo\Tiient service to imple- 
ment fully fi comprehensive manpower program in all areas, the Com- 
mission would endorse such a measure. 

A compreliensivc Emplo^mient Sen ice Act should be enacted bv 
Congre^, and the Office of Farm Labor Service and other ageiiciis 
primarily concerned ‘ivit-li sucli functions should be combined into one 
national employment service system. A beefed-up program should be 
structured for the regional offices. New guidelines and regulations 
witli te^li 111 them should be formulated and issued to the States. The 
luitional office, acting tliroui^li tlie programs of the resfional offices- 
should cooperate actively and creativelv with the- States" in e.\teiidiii<^ 
standard manpower services to all woAers tlirougli the local offices. 

The Oommissio 7 i rceommends — 

4 . That the. Federal Goveniment participate in the employment 
.service programs at State and local levels, to whatever extent is iieces- 
.*;apr to guarantee equitable and complete service to all niral people. 

^ 111 part, the inadequacy of the current employment- service system 
111 noting the manpower needs of niral workers can be attributed to 
msumcient allocations of financial resources to this imjiortant end. 
Ourrently, yiiere are about 2,000 local employment security offices in 
the entire Unitea States. Many of these offices oneratc part-time. Manv 
only accept unemployment compensation claiiiis and do not enga«re ih 
any* employment sendee activites. *Ilie range of services and the equali- 
ncatioiis of staff personnel vaiy* widely. The jireseiit number of offices 
engaged 111 employment service activities is hardly enough to serve 
workera 111 more than 3,000 counties and a host of cities, towns, and 
distncts. ’ 

The Oommiasion rccommeniUi — 

5 . Increas^ appropriation of money for the purpose, of enlarging 
and upgrading the employment .service staff, especially at the local 
level, and for increasing the number of employment .sendee offices to 



the level required to provide f^tuudard manpower i=ervii-es to workers 
tliroughout tliis countn**. 

A modernized employment service svi^tejn will do little for ninil 
workers without substantive iuaii{>ow*er proo;ranis tailored to tiiidin^ 
jobs for these workers and for helping them to qualify for the kind of 
work for wliich tlicy are be^- :niited. Tlae local offices of ihe emplov- 
ment sendee are cxjnvenicnt points of contact with workers and em- 
ployers who need or could benefit from certain services. In the context 
of a typical labor market area, a su^^stcrl “package” of manpower 
sendees is presented in table 1. 

^Manpower sendees extended to workers through the employment 
sendee sydem must be or^uizetl as manpower pronrams. From the 
standpoint- of workers and employers in local labor market areas 
tlirougliGut this nation, several relatcel programs can be discerned 
from sorely needed services. They include : 

1. A labor market information and placement program. 

A An individualized manpower assessment pro^m. 

3. A job-oriented training and refraining program. 

4. A manpower adjustment program. 

0. A comprehensive and active approach to nianpow'cr problcans. 

In the remaining part of this chapter recommendations arc ofiered 
to improTO these programs and to make them available to rural 
workers. 



Tjutu: 1.— $di«i*alac of typical local <3S2»lorznent scrrlcc jirojrrasL 




lo EmjiAmjrrs 

L ]Maicliin|T job %'a<*aiicy and 
worker (eolleetioji of data on 
current and anticipate<l jo!» 
'/acancies). 

± Con*?iiltation on labor probicnaK 
and rrquirenacJitK inicriaal to 
finnr and establishment's (skill 
shortage- an ! laltor iiirnoi'er, 
for example). 

iJ. Consultation on labor market 
conditions and trends external 
to firms and establishments. 

4. Considtat-ion on comjdyin^ 
witli labor laws and standards: 
requirements for ijarticipat-in^ 
in on-the-job trainina: pro- 
granns subsidized by Govern- 
ment and similar prgorams. 

5. Assistance in dealing with 
manpower problems connected 
with plant location, sliut- 
downSj cut-backs, and expan- 
sion: assistance to fanners with 
seasonal manpower require- 
ments. 



Berthes to 'Worhers 

!. Matching worker aid job vac- 
ancy (collection and tjrocessing 
of data on job ajjplicanfs). 

"1. Tcsiing,orcupational guidance, 
career counseling, and recniit- 
ing. 

A Dissemination of jo!i market 
information: publication of 

job vacancy data: use of mass 
media bulletins. 

4. Referrals to job-oriented train- 
ing and rctminingslots, includ- 
ing institutional training, ap- 
prenticeship training, and on- 
the-job training; also referral 
to literacy training, general 
education, technical and pro- 
fession*^!. 

5. Adniini^ration of labor mobil- 
ity and relocation programs, 
certification of eligibility, pay- 
ment of allowances; arran^ 
for and provide necessary sup- 
portive smnees to commuters 
and migrants. 



BIPROVMG THE LABOR JVLVRKET OTFOmiATION 

SYSTEM 



If a worker is unemployed or underemployed, or if he contemplates 
entering the labor for<», reliable information about available job 
opportunities and conditions surrounding tlieni is essential to his 
decision and efforii to participate more e.ffectivelj' in the labor force. 
Such ivorkers need adequate, reliable, and current information on job 
vacancies, including the essential chunicterifitics and r^uirements of 
c-\isting job vacancies as well as the conditions under whicli jobs can be 
obtained and held. 

Similarly, employers who need workers ;is a result of expansion or 
regular turnover of their work forces must have adequate, reliable, 
and cuiTent information on the qualifications and requirements of job 
applicants in order to hire workers for jobs in wliich they can make 
the most satisfactory contributions to productive activities. In job 
seeking and hiring, the individual decisions of workers and employers 
can be improved ov e.xtending to them more and better job market 
information. 

However, tliis is only a part of the justification for a viable and 
coinprehensive job market information system. Such a system is also 
indispei^ble to an aefive labor market program which is needed to 
jissist disadvantaged workers, especially in niral areas. 



The present *y.^cin of coJievtin^ and disseminating job market 
infomiaticjn to cmploycn; and jol» apjdi^nts is disjointed and fra*r- 
nientarj*. Xot enough of the total number of job plaeen;enfa are 
cffceted tlirougli the public cnipJoyn 2 ent service. 

Apparently, most workers and employers are not aware of the 
worker-job matehii^ ren'ice ofiereji by public employment olHces, or 
they feel that superior information isavailable through other elianneis. 
sudi as prit'aic employment olEees, word-of-moufh,directly from em- 
|*b»yers, or ir:ass conjinunicaiions rmeiiia. Enjployers file only 

IK1 11^' » d the.ir job vacancies with the public enjployment offices, 
a!id they reject a high percentage of the job applit^nts who are aclii- 
all\* referred by_ these, offices. This means that tl:e public enrploymeni 
.^.nice penetration of the- job market Ls small if net almost ii^ligible 
in many labor markei areas desiiile the recent cstablisliment of 150 
^outli Opportunity Centers to sen*e the needs of disadiaiifaged 
young workers. 

The placement penetration rale— jobs filled b^* the employmcjit 
vice as a per^ntage of the total openings — is ^imatccl at IG per- 
cent for the United ??tales- This compares 40 percent for West 
Germany, 33 percent for Sweden and the Xetherlaiut, and 25 percent 
for Great Britain. Experts are of tJie opinion that pen<»traiioij rates 
of not less tlian 25 to 30 percent would be needed to enable an employ- 
iiicnf service to do an effective placement job and to ptoi'idc essential 
labor market information for an active manpower program.^ 

Henc^ tlie overall placement penetration rate of tiie employment 
sendee in the U^nited States must be greatly increasctcl if we are to 
have and effective manpower program.' 

Undoubtedly, there are wide variations of placement pciiclration 
rates among local employment sendee offices. Most likely those with tlie 
lowest placement penetration rate=- are locateil in nmal areas. This 
results in great disparity and deficiency in the quality and range of 
manpower sendees available to rural workeis- 
If all employment sendee offices extend their outreach in the manner 
recommended beow, an increased volume of job market information 
can be generated for each arcji. Biirpliises and shortages of job vacan- 
cies and job applicants can be jiscertnined for each area in any given 
perioih a persist ciit siirpliis of job vacancias should st iniiiiate iiicrcjised 
recruitment activities, or job-oriciitecl training. A surplus of job ap- 
plicants sliould signal inteiisified job development or job creation in 
the private sector through investment incentives, or throiigli public 
service employment. In this way manpower problems could be fore- 
seen and prevented. 

The CoTivnm-non- rceomnienda — 

6. Tliat all ernployinent service offices actively colleet and maintain 
current lists of job vacancies in the public and private sectors of their 
immediate labor market araas. Fetleral, t^tate, and local governments 
should file their vacancies with the employment service offices. 

The Oomm^wn. further rcrximmcnds — 

7. Tliat all employment .service offices actively collect and maintain 
current lists of workers in their respective labor market areas who are 
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available, for job jjlarciKejit. .'pecial cfforti; be made to liegiiSer 

the imeiuplojrcid, the undcremploved, and disadvantaged vrorher?. 

This kind of agrres«ive out reach can be expected to brin^ the em- 
ployment service offices in closer contact %ritli problems of workeis anti 
employers. 

-Viiotlier asi^ecl of the labor market infonjiatlon program concerns 
the linkage of sources of information from the demand and the supph* 
sides of area, r^ional, ai:d national labor naarkets and the effective 
use of infoimafton sources to rationali;^ and coordinate manpovrer 
programs. 

The Commission finds t Jial ciirrcnt data on cmployinrai conditions 
in ruml America are- 120I available as they are for metropolitan areas. 
The d^nniai Cifnsus alone, on which most estimates of employnient 
conditions iji rural areas for inien'cning periods are bas^ is not 
sirfficieni- The dearth of information and data on rural areas in whicli 
unemployment and underemployment are concentrated leads to neglect 
of these problems. Greater dispraity in the application of policies aiid 
pngrams to reduce these, problems can result from differences in the 
quality and scope of available information for rural and tirlKm areas. 

The Commi^^swn. recommends — 

K Tliat apropriate Go\*cmment :gcncics ttJic Bureau of Labor 
i^tafi^ics and the Bureau of the Census) iu cooperation \viili the 
Kmpioyment Service undertake regular sun*eys of labor market con- 
ditions in rural areas, coni|>anab!e to those cnrrciith* conducted for 
mctropolifan areas and the nation as a whole. 

TJie recommended labor market survey data sliould be combined 
wifli ^pplcmentary data sources to provide a clear picture of the 
magnitudes, dimcirsioin:, and treuids of employment, unemployment, 
and underemployment in rural areas. Anal3*sis and use of labor market 
data from all sources slsould be an int<gral part of the manpower 
planning and development process. 

The Commission- recommends — 

9 - That tlie lix^l public, employment offic-ets) in eadi labor market 
area bo required to deve!oj> annual comprehensive plans for providing 
maximum feasible employment and training opportunities for labor 
force paitiei Joints in their resi>Pd i ve areas. 

These^ coniprehenisive manpower plans should be ba^d on current 
and anticipated job vacancy data and job appliranfs data- in additio]i 
to other complementary sources of data. iModern electronic and tele- 
f^mniiniication equipment and lecluiiques should be utilized, where 
feaable, to process, store, and t ransmit information on job applicants 
and job vacancies that cannot be. matched within areas to other areas 
where, surplus job vacancies and workers exist. 

Recently, the. Dej^rtmeiit of Lal>or in cooperation with other gov- 
e^iment agencies initiated a Coojjerative Area Manpower Planning 
Systein (C-VilPtS). It involves tlie development of annual manpower 
plan-s in all States aaid in some localities in accordai?<*e witJi Federal 
guidelines issued jointly by the particij)ating Federal jigeiicies, TJie 
plan lielpsto coor^nale the programs of MDTA and OEiO, and other 
human resource programs. Rapid extension of flic CAMPS program 
to rural areas would be a i^tep in the direction of the Commission's 
recommendations- 
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markel areas ;ris£* rc^^cja! lalx^r Liar- 

kf-ts «v.mj»nse it? natioiial Iam»r UiarkW hi trorkeis ai:«! cuj* 

in all jKiris wf tljis uai'oji liai'c avA'iess lo 

nhfjut jolis aKfl job app’:<^!jls wlienri'cr lhe_v €*xi‘-1- 

^ Th'^x Cojumi^lon ron^wts kvifh ihr nf’mMjit’nd^ilhms nf fhr XtiVto^ud 
f Oh 071 Tfk'llTXOl.OQij^ XutOTil^ltiOTl^ »Tftd bXo'JM'JjiVf I* ifOfJT't 7“ 

Wiili local »^*iilcis fccdiiw into rtfjnwjal ijifonjiaiif-ii 

rele^'ant at tliat lei'cl. and il;ese in turn fcedinir ini«u a iiatson^yide 
jjoli and manjK#vrcr Lank, tl^c scrvz<^* c/tii!d provide ddailftl in- 
fomiallon mi tlie nianpoivcr reqaircjnejilsof jt h %*a?anc 3 c«and il.i‘ 
IJCisoia! eliararicridics of Job seekcjy. TJ;e <*?ir]jj]o3o££i*al Injowl- 
edge is a%*aiiali3e for tkc cqnipmejat and J|je cosis arc triiljijj 
reasons- 

T/i^ Commi&slon rcwowiend* — 

iO. *niat a computerized nationwide- seri'icc for inatchijj^ workers 
and jobs be CJ^ablished and inain!aine<l as an initial fiari of the 
Kniployincnt Service sa'steui. 



3L\XPOWER .VSSESSMENT lITOCnAMS 

Based on extenfive job market information, local enipioyniejjt serv- 
ice. olHces sliould occupy exceilent |sositions for counj^lin^ workeis on 
llift requiremenis, working conditiojjs. and salaiy scales of presejii 
aiad fuUire jobs. Sucli imj:5o*ianl infonnaiion should be supplied, free, 
to individual workers, to the- public schools, and to or^nizatioias cmi- 
cemed witli education, training, and the- deyelotmteni of humai> re- 
sources. 

_ XIowcv^, inielli^nt decisions rc^rdiiiff tJie occnjiatioji or profes- 
sion that indiv'iduals wisli to follow are based on more ilian a knovvi- 
cd^e of the prcseaii sfrucinreof ep|>oriiinjlicsand how they areshiftin^ 
over time: tliey are also predicated on an as.se.ssme 3 !t of individual 
achievemenis. j>enonal traits, aptitudes, and capabilities. .Vspirations 
tliat laid: for a lifetime are- often foiined at early stages of cliihlhood. 
t^ome aro passing dresims but many harden int'' commit iiieiiis and 
occupational atiacluncnls. For the jjoor, tlie deveiojiment of aspirations 
is too frequiunly delayed, distorted. ;ind f nisi rated by the condition.^^ 
under wiiicli they live. .\s the conditions - hat stifle aspirations of osir 
poor v'outlis in rural America are alleviated, the employment service 
wuld |>erfomi a useful service by helping them io discover themselve,*^ 
ill relation topre.sentand future job apportunitie.s. 

Tlie smaller commiiiiities pro^mii is another example of a jiossible 
ap]>Fo:icli to meeting the neeels of mi'al workers, einjiloycrs. and areas 
for comprehemive maii{>owcr services. TJiis program utilize moliile 
teaiiLs of interviewers, coiin.selors, and ie.«t adnii»iistraiors and is initi- 
ated in a community at the rerpie-^l of loc-aJ leaders. 

TJio proitran! hdps individual residents of riinil communities i»y 
providing them with the services— counsehng, tesliii<r, and place- 
ment — of a ri^ihu- employment, ofiice. Each, individual in the labor 
force has the op|jortunity io dlsciLs.s his work plaits wiili ;• profession- 
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ally litunsMil fjiiploycienl and re«ilts art* 

liinisd ir er Ut l!:o r:canesl Io«al enji »!oyii; wil f<r >r wj ji i nred 

'Ris linw^ram also i:c3j« cominmiiiy *!<‘-vc3oi»ii;eiil oi^iiiza!i©ns by 
lijaking a. comprekenfdve slaidy of ilip manporiicr vssourc^ of the aica. 
intdudin" iiifonnaijon on l3;e jMjlential skills of il:e wurk forf^e. Tliis 
info2niat3on on polenllal idtills Ls «*f j^ariicailar inlcn«i io pnx^sec-live 
eniployens and «m also be used in alewlojun^ %*ocaiional tiainin^ pro- 
irrams. *Kio pio«:tam ako aii'asls devciojnnent ^onjjs in makiJi^ a 
tieiailed study of llie oiker m'onroes in ll:e area trhfeh can l»e u^ 
by tl:e community in planniia^ for Ike ex|5ansion of job opporiunitics. 

After 3 to 4 monllis fbe team mo\*es ojj io another niial couniy. 
From 1950 io liae end of PiGf, 42 coiinlies land recei%*ed I he a^rvices 
of tills prognum* 

A«aln- ihe. smaller commmiitii^ pro«Tam Ls an example of token 
effort in the right <liree4ion, Hoiverer, the job of helping nirai workers 
to catch up and to particiijalc effectively in iJnc lalior force will itever 
be accomplislicd except through a. massive progiam exfendeci to 
workers every where in tliis country on aregular basis. 

-Vn active vocational counseling and ^lidance program is needed 
ill ci'ciy rural community io xnevent mucli of the unemployment, 
underemployment, and misaJ location of human resources that we ob- 
serve in niral America today. 

Ijocal employment sendee oSice.s should not be exjiectcd to provide 
all of the vocational guidance an<l coimsding sendees rJiat are nei^ed 
in niral America, ireivever. they should be expected to x»roiddc job- 
markefc-oricnteil information for counseling programs in schools aiul 
oilier local institutions working with j*on;ig jicdple. Moreover, they 
should be prcjiKired io offer jirofesrional volitional guidancctand coun- 
sel! iig services to enrreni workers. 

T/ir Commi^^ion rreommends — 

11. That a manx>ower assessment jirogram be extended io workers 
andyouilistlirongh the local cmxilovmeni sendee offices. 

Tills jirogram should include icsiing, conui^liiig, work samples, 
and oilier techniqiie.s needc<l to enable workers and yoiitlm to a^ss 
their capabilities and to make free and intelligent occaiijaiional choices. 

Individual assessments and occiqiittionai clioices of iktsoils in cjich 
local marker aret should be recordetl, aggregiiied. and cross-iabulaied 
by age, etc. Analysis of these data in relation to jirescnt and fu- 
ture manjwwcr rcijuireinents could be iL*vd to forecasl possible labor 
market imba1ance.*j. Approjiriale step.s can 1 h* taken to prevent or 
reduce them. 

-ToK-oKiEXTra> TK,\ixix« .\XD lummxixo wtoGiaxrs 

For workers in rural America, who experience frequent- or pro- 
longer i>criods of imemidoynient ainl iimlereinidoymeiii . suitable t-rain- 
iiig oj) 2 >ortuiiiiies with jobs at the end of tliein are 2 >erha])-s ilie most 
meaningful and jirodiictive rissistance that c-jin be 2 >ro\dtled. Adequate 
training 02>]K>rt4inities are iiece-ssiiT in order to enable many workers 
to act on tJie information and advice obtained throiigli vocational 
guidaiiceand job market infomiat ion xirognuns. 
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